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Me forthinketh, said King Pellinore, this shall betide, but 
God may well foredoe destiny.—Morte d’ Arthur. 


VOL. I. 
Carter I. 
THE LETTER-BOX. 


O* all taxes levied on friendship few are so galling as the corvée 
that compels a guest to inspect and admire the house in which 
he is entertained. To follow your host, with wet feet, and hands in 
pockets, round the stables, the kennels, the farm, and, worse still, the 
kitchen-garden, may well create a gloomy doubt that you had better 
have staid away ; but this becomes a certainty when, in dismal attics and 
cheerless corridors, you stumble against a coal-box or are brought up 
with your head in a housemaid’s closet. I will not ask my reader, 
therefore, to accompany me beyond the hall of a comfortable country- 
house in one of the midland counties ; a hall well warmed and ventilated, 
where a good fire burns opposite the glass door that looks out upon 
the lawn. It seems to blaze the more cheerfully that a hard frost has 
bound the whole country in misery and iron. The leafless hedges 
stand stiff and bristling with frozen rime, the bare trees in the park 
are clearly cut against a dull grey sky, the very grass crackles under 
the postman’s foot, and that functionary would seem to be the only 
moving creature in the parish but for an inquisitive robin, in a bright 
red waistcoat, with his head on one side, who hops and jerks restlessly 
across the gravel in front of the hall-door. 
In consequence of the postman’s arrival, a well-dressed free-and- 
easy butler emerges from certain back-passages and corridors, bringing 
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a draught of cold air along with him, and proceeds to unlock the 
letter-box that stands in a remote corner on one of the hall-tables. As 
he tumbles out the contents he scrutinises their addresses with con- 
siderable attention. And here I may observe that a shrewd upper 
servant, who superintends the correspondence of a family, even when he 
confines himself to the outside of the many missives that pass through 
his hands, must, if, to use his own language, he “ puts that and that 
together,” know a great deal more than we give him credit for. 

On the present occasion we will take upon ourselves the fulfilment 
of a task for which the butler has little leisure, the postman less 
inclination ; and, mastering the contents of these epistles, begin with 
No. I., addressed in a running, lady-like, not very legible hand, 


To the Hon. Mrs. Prxz, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 
[No date.] 

My Dearest Lerry,—Not a word till I have sent a thousand kisses 
to Baby. He is the greatest darling in Europe, and I am sure he 
knew me when I wished him good-bye, in your boudoir, the day I left 
London. I have not forgotten my promise to write, and tell you “all 
how and about it,” as my maid says when she begins a full, wntrue, 
and particular account of that general rumpus among the servants 
which seems to prevail regularly once a month. In the first place, 
the old house is as nice as ever, the country very much the reverse. 
The fields at this time of year seem impracticable without stilts, the 
lanes are knee-deep in mud, one meets cattle at all sorts of unexpected 
turns, and I think I am equally frightened whether they have horns 
or not. The labourers touch their hats and grin, their wives make 
courtesies down to the ground. Every woman carries a basket ; and oh! 
they are so dirty! Then the boys have sheep-dogs, and talk to them 
in such an extraordinary language; but the creatures seem to under- 
stand, nevertheless. The cottages and children are pretty. Perhaps 
it may be more tolerable in the summer. Now for our party: small 
and select, just what yow like. Uncle John is, as he always was and 
always will be, a dear old dear; but his whiskers are whiter than 
when I saw him last, and he seems to have grown shorter. Between 
ourselves, Letty (mind !), I cannot help fancying that Aunt Emily is 
wearing him out. He is as good-tempered as ever, and sometimes full 
of fun, but I don’t suppose it can be natural for a man to be so patient 
under contradiction, however well he may have been broken in; and I 
think if he could go away somewhere, by himself, for a month or two, 
it would do him a world of good. You know him thoroughly, and 
love him dearly, so I need say no more, but pass on to his guests, 
taking them as they go in to dinner, the county people first. Uncle 
gives his arm to a Mrs. Foster, always; I can’t think why. She has 
no particular rank, but is the wife of the Master of the Hounds ; per- 
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haps that counts for something down here. I won’t describe her, 
dear, I'll only describe her head. An enormous chignon, of so many 
shades that it is almost tartan, put on very high up, with odds and 
ends stuck all over it, like the toys on a twelfth-cake; a bunch of 
artificial vegetables, not flowers, drooping on one side; earrings like 
the things they hang on a chandelier; and—spectacles! How Mr. 
Foster could! for really he is rather nice; oldish, and ridiculous about 
his hunting, but good-natured and amusing, with a frank courtesy 
about him, that I think men of all ranks acquire who live a great deal 
out-of-doors. He is wretched just now, because it is freezing hard 
and they can’t hunt. I am sure I don’t know why; any amount of 
cold must be preferable to the slush we have all been wading about in 
ever since I came down. He is quite the nicest of the gentlemen, for 
the young ones are rather detestable. A curate from the other side of 
the county, who is a wonderful cricketer, I believe, and takes long 
walks by himself. They say he preaches beautifully, and next Sunday 
we shall have an opportunity of judging; as yet I have not heard 
him open his lips. Also two officers from some cavalry regiment, 
whose figures, clothes, and voices are so ridiculously alike, and their 
faces so devoid of all expression, that if the best-looking of the pair 
had not a trifling squint it would be impossible to know one from the 
other. Should the ice bear to-morrow, they propose teaching me to 
skate—either, or both, I can’t tell which. But for poor Mr. Foster 
and his hunting, I hope it may; and only wish you were here to enjoy 
the fun, as they don’t the least know our form, to use their own ex- 
pression, and that you and I can hold our own on the Round Pond 
with the best performers who ever danced a minuet on steel. I have 
not made up my mind whether to pretend I am quite a beginner, or 
to astonish their weak minds by dashing out at once with a figure of 8, 
on the outside edge, backwards. 

My dear, I am coming to the end of my paper. I shall have no 
space left to describe the rest of the ladies, two married and one single, 
all plain, nor a delightful Eton boy, who goes back, I am sorry to say, 
to-morrow ; nor to give half the messages I should like to your dear 
General, my partner at whist, my adversary at bézique; the only 
antagonist who never made me angry, and my pattern, next to Baby, 
for everything that is manly and adorable; but with many kisses 
must remain, dearest, darling Letty, 

Ever your loving 
Annie DENNISON. 
P.S.—I forgot to say we expect a Mr. Mortimer to-day, who has been 


a great traveller, and a Clerk from the Foreign Office, whose name I 


have not yet made out. Freezing hard; I think the ice will bear 
to-morrow. 


v2 
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No. II. 


To Mr. Jostas Porrer, the Kennels, Cublington. 
Plumpton Priors, Jan. 12th, 

Porrrer,—aAs there appears but little chance of the weather chang- 
ing, you had better not send out the appointments for next week. If 
there is no prospect of improvement I shall hunt the first open day 
at the Kennels, and we can give the Blastonbury Woods a good 
drilling with a strong pack of hounds. I have been thinking over 
Woldsman’s doings on Saturday, and have come to the conclusion we 
must draft him. Wildboy too is, I fear, a conceited hound. It isa 
pity, for I never saw too sightlier, ones on the flags. I was much 
pleased with Frantic and Fearless. They puzzled it out through 
Martin’s sheep at the back of Oldborough, and were never once off the 
line all the way to the Dales. They promise to be as good as old 
Frolic herself. You had better see Mr. Boulter at once about the 
meal, and tell Frank to go over with the cart to Sludgeley. Martin’s 
white horse will not keep much longer. 

I have a letter from the new man at Spinnithorne complaining of 
the damage done to his young wheat on Thursday, and another, from 
old Miss Lovelace about her poultry. The usual story: a fox has 
taken nine Dorking hens, a litter of pigs, and a peacock! As soon as 
the hacks are roughed you can go over and talk to the Spinnithorne 
man, whose name I forget. If he is obstinate, tell him the damage, 
should there be any, shall be made good when harvest comes round. 
Miss Lovelace will be more difficult to manage; but you might 
admire the silk dress I gave her last year, and hint at another, if she 
seems very obstinate indeed. When you are in that neighbourhood 
ride round by the Lodges and see Colonel Jones’s keeper ; the people 
from Upper Preston are continually rabbiting in Preston Dene, and 
it is his business to keep them out. Mr. Miles tells me they found a 
trap that would have held a bullock in Thorpe Netherwood yesterday. 
I have written to Sir James on the subject; but if you see the 
steward it would be well to mention it. He is a good friend to 
hunting and a most respectable man. I cannot think of anything 
more just now, except that you should call on the bailiff at Kingsacre 
and find out how many puppies they will walk for us. He promised 
me two couple at least. We shall want another cow in less than a 
fortnight, but that may stand over till Middleton Fair. I shall be 
home the day after to-morrow, when I can give any further directions 
you require, and remain 

Your friend, 
Joun Foster. 
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No. III. 
To the Honourable Mrs. Piz, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 


Plumpton Priors, Jan. 12th, 18th. 
Dear Mrs. Prxe,—My husband desires me to write and say that it 
would give us much pleasure if General Pike and yourself would 
come here next week, from the 17th to the 22nd, to meet a small 
party of friends and neighbours. There is a mid-day train from 
London that reaches Sludgeley Station, only a mile and a half from 
our gate, at 4.50. You must be sure to change at Muddleford, and 
if the down express is late you may have to wait there; but this is 
better than coming by the new line and posting from Canonsbury. 
We can send the brougham for yourselves and the omnibus for 
servants and luggage. Our niece, Miss Dennison, who is staying 
with us, tells me that she believes I shall be fortunate enough to 
find you both disengaged; and hoping for an early reply (in the 

affirmative) I remain 
Yours very sincerely, 
Emity Dennison. 


No. IV. 


To Avaustus Nevitiz, Esq., Middlemarsh, Huntingdon. 


Jan. 11th or 13th. 

My pear Poper,—You swore you would write once a week all the 
holidays through, and so did I; but you haven’t,and I haven’t. Never 
mind. Better late than never: old proverb—neither Solomon’s nor 
Tupper’s. I must tip you a line from here because I go home to- 
morrow, and there is very little time for writing or anything else in 
our diggings at this season, when the governor likes to have a house- 
ful. He is going to finish off the pheasants next week, and I made 
him almost promise that I might shoot with the others. I have got 
a gun, avery good one. If it wasn’t for that I should be quite sorry 
to leave this place. It is very jolly, particularly in the evenings; for 
old Dennison, who is no end of a trump, always has the billiard-room 
lit up after dinner ; so if you don’t want to be bothered with the ladies 
you needn’t go to them at all. 

I generally play with Miss Dennison ; such a stunning girl—a good 
deal older than me, of course—but I can give her ten in a hundred 
up; and I play much better on this table than I did that day at your 
governors in London. She sings, too, no end, the jolliest songs, 
that make a fellow feel quite in the dumps, but always English. She 
has a very fine voice though, and Lexley, a tall chap, who is staying 
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here, a curate, with black whiskers, is rather spoony on her. He was 
not an Eton fellow, but played two years ago at Lord’s in the Mary-le- 
bone eleven. I don’t think he likes us to be so much in the billiard- 
room, but he is an awful muff with acue. Ihave got such a good 
hunter this Christmas ; not a pony, but quite fifteen hands. Can't he 
just jump! Only he pulls rather hard ; but I don’t mind that; and I 
am to have top-boots next year. I suppose I shan’t see you now till 
next half, though my governor told me to ask you to come to us, if 
you could, on your way back to Eton. I wish you would. I want to 
show you the terrier pups and Bellerophon—that’s my new horse. 
When he gets quieter I will give you a mount on him. Won't it be 
jolly if we travel together ? Good-bye. 

Yours very sincerely, 

H. G. F. Pericorp * 
(commonly called the Pieman). 


—_—_———_ 


"No. V. 
To Horace Maxwett, Esq., Foreign Office, Whitehall, 8.W. 


Plumpton Priors, Jan. 12th. 
My pear Horace,—You have delayed your visit here so long that 


I fear I shall be gone before you arrive. I take the duty next Sunday, 
but must return home early Monday morning. I have no idea what 
happens to foreign treaties and ambassadors’ notes when you neglect 
them, buta parish gets sadly out of order if it is left to itself for ten 
days. I have still a hope that you may come to-morrow, particularly 
as you will receive another reminder from our excellent host, who said 
at breakfast he had written a strong letter this morning, and I wish it 
may be possible for you to give me a couple of days at least before you 
return. 1 need not say what a hearty welcome would await you, 
though, alas! I have only bachelor accommodation to offer. There 
are many temptations to visit this most agreeable house, and many 
more to remain in it when you come. Mr. Dennison himself is my 
ideal of a country gentleman, and his wife, though not so taking at 
first sight, improves on acquaintance. 

There is no lack of amusements ; hunting and shooting, for those who 
like such sports, beautiful walks, even at this time of year, out-of- 
doors, and an excellent billiard-table within. One of the} young 
ladies, a Miss Dennison, plays remarkably well, and has already taken 
the conceit out of an Eton boy who is spending part of his holidays 
here, and who thinks no small beer of himself, as we used to say at 
Rugby. Iam sure the Etonians are more “cheeky,” to use another 
slang expression, than our condiscipuli ; still, the school turns out 
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some excellent classics, and the Shooting Fields make good cricketers, 
no doubt. This youth is a manly fellow enough, but I should imagine 
rather a dunce at his books. Miss Dennison, who is very clever, 
quizzes him unmercifully, but the young cub has not an atom of 
shyness, and, indeed, is usually ready with a reply. It is very diffi- 
cult to describe a lady or a landscape, so much in both depends on 
lights and colouring; moreover, it would be a waste of time to detail 
Miss Dennison’s personal attractions, as you will be able to judge for 
yourself when you arrive. I shall be much disappointed if you do 
not admire her. There is a peculiar depth and softness in her eyes 
when she turns them on you that almost makes one a believer in 
mesmerism, and with a delicate fair face and masses of rich brown 
hair, that would be black but for a tinge of gold, she brings forcibly 
before me my ideal of female loveliness. You need not laugh, It 
is only a picture I saw the year before last at Vienna. Her figure, 
too, and all her movements, are full of grace and dignity. To see 
her walk across the room is to see—no! I will not descend into 
descriptions that could never convey the faintest notion of their 
subject. Rather will I quote the terse and glowing phrases in 
which Captains Nokes and Stokes, the great twin brethren of the 
—th Dragoons, expressed their approval only this morning in the 
conservatory. 

Quoth Stokes to Nokes, sucking viciously at a refractory cigar, 
“Good looks, good temper, good manners—what would -you have 
more? and the sweetest goer I’ve seen over rough and smooth since 
Witch of Erin won the Conynghame Cup.” 

Answered Nokes to Stokes, ‘I’m not a buyer, old fellow, more’s the 
pity! or she'd suit me down to the ground.” 

. Yet these men are not entirely without cultivation and refinement. 
One of them sketches admirably in water-colours, and, passing through 
the library, I came upon the other reading Tasso in the original, 
apparently with the greatest zest. Why should they talk in such 
terms of a lady to whom they hourly offer a perfectly chivalrous and 
unselfish politeness ? I like them both, nevertheless. We took along 
walk together yesterday that reminded me of old University days. 
Of course I love and revere my own profession above all others; but 
were I not a parson, my dear Horace, I trust there is no harm in 
confessing I should like to have been a soldier. Do not think for a 
moment I am discontented with my lot: the obscurest country curate 
has a field for the exercise of all the best and noblest qualities of 
manhood. Were my powers increased a hundredfold, they would 
still fall far short of my requirements. I may have my wishes, who 
has not? The angulus ille with me, would probably be such prefer- 
ment as should enable me to make for myself a home. Have I seen 
one whom I should like to install as its mistress? Again, who knows ? 
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Probably, the real mistress, when she does come, will be very different 
from the imaginary one. 

And now I have let this letter run to an unconscionable length, yet 
feel as if I had not said half I wish. I will inflict on you the balance 
when we meet, and in the meantime remain as ever, 

Yours most truly, 
ALGERNON LEXLEY. 


No. VI. 
To Major-General J. Prxe, &., South Kensington, London, 8.W. 


Plumpton Priors, Jan. 12th. 

My par Jacos,—My wife has written to yours by to-day’s post, 
with a formal invitation to you both. I write to you, as usual, 
because I want you to do something for me. In the first place, of 
course you must come here. That question can admit neither of 
doubt nor argument. If you have other engagements, throw them 
over ; if pleasures, postpone; if duties, neglect them: here you are 
bound to be on the 17th at latest. I have kept Marbury Hill on 
purpose, and my keeper says he has twice as many pheasants in the 
lower wood as when we shot it last year. That ought to be good 
enough. If you can hold as straight as you did then, I can promise 
you a hundred to your own gun. I have been out very little, the 
incurable complaint of anno domini is beginning to tell, and though 
I have few bodily ailments, and am still pretty strong and active, 
that moral energy, which is the backbone of all exertion, fails day by 
day. 

‘That will never be the case with you. They say, though I don’t 
believe it, a man must die either of syncope or asphyxia—by faint- 
ing or suffocation. In the same way, age as it steals on makes us 
year by year more fussy or more torpid. How much better to be 
the stream that keeps itself pure by ceaselessly dashing and boiling 
against a rock, than the green slimy pond, never ruffled by a breath, 
but stagnating calmly and helplessly intomud! You are the youngest 
of all our contemporaries. Long may you remain so! 

And yet, my dear old friend, it does not seem so many years ago 
(can it be more than fifty ?) since we won the Double Sculling Sweep- 
stakes, amidst the shouts of my tutor’s levy, at the Brocas Clump. 
I remember, and so do you, as if it had happened yesterday, how we 
pounded a Leicestershire field at the second fence from the Coplow ; 
and yet I doubt if one of those we left behind us is alive now. 
“Where is the life that late I led ?’ and where, oh! where are the 
loves we loved, the sums we squandered, the horses we tired, and the 
scores of good fellows we have seen out ? 
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“ There’s many a lad I loved is dead 
And many a lass grown old, 
And while the lesson strikes my head 
My weary heart grows cold. 


But wine awhile staves off despair, 
Nor lets a thought remain; 

And that I think ’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again.” 


If we lived to a hundred, should we ever forget how poor Frank 
used to troll out Morris’s famous drinking song after mess? Alas! if 
he could have resisted the filling (and emptying) of his own glass so 
persistently we should have had him with us still. 

I sometimes wish that I had remained in the service, as you did, 
and married later in life. But I suppose these things are arranged 
for us, and that every station has its drawbacks—every horse is 
handicapped to carry a weight proportioned to his merits. As old 
Drill-sergeant Macpherson used to say to the recruits, “It’s not all 
beer and skittles when you’ve taken Her Majesty’s shilling.” And I 
fancy none of those over whom he domineered were inclined to dispute 
so obvious a truism. 

Now to detail the commissions I want executed in London. In the 
first place, will you go to Lincoln’s Inn, any day this week, and jog 
everybody's memory concerning our trustee business? They seem to 
have forgotten that another quarter’s interest will be due on the 25th. 
Also look in at Meerschaum’s, and try if you can get me some more 
of those large cigars we liked in Scotland. I will take any number 
of boxes—say a dozen—if they are the right sort; but 1 will not 
have short ones. I smoke very little, as you know, but like that little 
long. 

You are sure to be at Tattersall’s, so it will be no trouble to look at 
Mountjoy’s horses. He has a chestnut that Iam told would carry me. 
You know exactly what I want—something very perfect, with good 
manners and easy to ride; a rough-actioned horse tires me to death. 
He must be a fine jumper, as I like occasionally to mount a friend, 
and do not wish him to be brought home with a broken neck—at 
least, as old Bitterley said, “not to my house.” A chestnut horse 
they call Magnate bears the character of an excellent hunter. I will 
ask you to have him out and look him well over; if you like his 
make and shape you can bid for him up to whatever you think he is 
worth. I should not mind three hundred; but you must be very 
careful, for when you come here you will have to ride him yourself. 

I know you will like some claret I have just imported—Leoville 64 
—that will never get any better, and ought to be drunk out now. I 
think too you will like the little party staying here. Foster, I fear, 
will be gone; it is impossible to keep him more than two days from 
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his hounds and his kennel. He makes a good master, and they have 
promised him a fair subscription. Potter does pretty well; he is an 
excellent servant, as I told them all they would find him—very 
patient in the field, very persevering, and lets his hounds alone; but 
he does not get quick after his fow. He never spoils a run and never 
makes one. I hunt so little now that, of course, I do not say much, 
but let them find out for themselves. You and I once thought every 
huntsman heaven-born, every fence practicable, every fox forward, 
and every hound right. I am not sure but that the enjoyment was 
greater in those days and the disappointment less. 

T'wo pleasant dragoons of the old plunging pattern will remain till 
Returns, at the end of the month; they are good fellows enough— 
ride and shoot straight, make themselves extremely agreeable in the 
drawing-room, and entertain the profoundest respect for a major- 
general, which I hope you will do nothing to lessen. I expect Percy 
Mortimer to-day (from the Feejee Islands, I believe), and Horace 
Maxwell, from the Foreign Office, both very hungry for shooting. 
But never fear, not a stick shall be moved in Marbury till you come. 
My niece Annie is here, and looking forward with great delight to 
your visit. I do not know on what principle she has appropriated 
you, but she always speaks of you as her General. ‘Tell Mrs. Pike, 
with our kindest regards, that I will never forgive her if she does not 
bring che baby. ‘There is a steady old rocking-horse still eating his 


head off under the stairs; I wish you would both stay till your son 
is old enough to ride him. 
And now, my dear fellow, hoping to see you very soon, 
I remain, yours as ever, 
JoHN DENNISON. 


No. VII. 


To Percy Mortimer, Esq., Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


Plumpton Priors, Jan. 12th. 

Dear Percy,—Not having seen or heard anything of you since 
we parted at Meerut, it did knock the wind out of me more than a 
bit to be told you were expected here this week. I can only hope the 
tip is a straight one. Come by all means, if you can. The crib is 
craftily constructed, warm, water-tight, and with capacious cellarage. 
The bedrooms are easy of access, and the stairs made on purpose for 
after-dinner transport. The host is a trump, his cook so-so, but 
happily not too ambitious, and his liquors simply undeniable. A 
geological party, by name Lexley, who is getting his health with the 
rest of us, says it is a clay soil, with a sub-something of something 
else. Being a scientific cove, you shall argue the point with him 
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when you come. To me it seems a surface of hard frost, with a 
swamp underneath, that will make the country unrideable when it 
thaws. In the meantime we are getting the skates ready, and I— 
even I—am coming out as “ quite the ladies’ man.” I am to instruct 
Miss Dennison to-morrow in the graceful art, and can only hope she 
may take her croppers good-humouredly ; for, as Pat Conolly used to 
say, “it’s a mighty slippery hold ye get of the water when ye lay 
iron to ice.” I shall do my best to keep her head straight, for you 
don’t often meet them of that stamp. I’m a bad hand at describing 
a woman, but I'll be bound you haven’t seen such a shaped one in all 
the Feejee Islands—and I give you the tattooing in. As to her 
being pretty and all that, it seems a matter of course ; but she has a 
way of looking round at a poor fellow that makes him feel very glad 
he’s a bachelor, yet very unwilling to remain one. Besides, from 
what Mrs. Dennison let out, she stands a good chance of having a 
pot of money when some old buffer dies, and he’s past seventy now. 
Mrs. D. speaks by the card, I fancy; I know I shouldn’t like to con- 
tradict her, and I am sure Dennison wouldn’t. I should say she 
wants her head at her ferices, and would make it very uncomfortable 
for him if he didn’t mind what he was about. You must say “ Yes” 
to her if you wish to sail on an even keel in this house; and Nokes, 
who isn’t easily dashed, is obliged to behave quite prettily when she’s 
got her eye on him. The niece seems the only person who isn’t 
afraid of her, and I take it there’s some hard hitting when they do 
have a turn-up. I don’t understand women, having had very few 
dealings with them, for which I can’t be too thankful; but it does 
seem to me that it takes a woman to tackle a woman, and you can’t 
do better than let them fight it out. Miss Dennison looks a good- 
tempered girl too, but no doubt she has lots of pluck. 

The shooting is fair, considering it’s a hunting country, and Uncle 
John, as everybody calls our host, is very absolute on the subject of 
pheasants and foxes. He insists on having the latter, and when he 
has established that point, he says, he finds no difficulty about the 
other. It is the only subject on which I have yet heard him hold 
forth, for he is by no means a noisy one—would rather listen than 
speak and rather smoke than do either. Nokes, who is also a nailer 
at holding his tongue, swears by him, of course. 

I meant to tell you about the country and the hunting, and all 
that, in case you should bring any horses; but in this weather shoot- 
ing ‘and skating irons are the necessary outfit, So I will only add, 
come if you can; if not, scrape me off one line to say where I am to 
draw for you in the village on my way to headquarters. 

Yours very truly, 
Antuony Stores. 
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To the Hatt Porter, Army and Navy Club, 8.W. 
Jan. 12th. 
Please forward my letters. Address, ‘ Plumpton Priors, Middleton 
Lacy,” till further orders, instead of putting them in the fire as usual. 
James Nokes. 


If people’s characters are to be guessed from their handwriting, 
we may fairly suppose that their actual correspondence will afford us 
something more certain than mere surmise as to their habits, tempers, 
tastes, and dispositions. It is for this reason we have taken such 
unwarrantable liberties with the letter-box at Plumpton Priors. 


Cuapter II. 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 


“Tus is one of our noblest institutions, Captain Nokes. I see you 
never miss it.” 

The Captain, gorgeously attired in yellow knickerbockers and purple 
hose, looked round to assure himself that Stokes was “in support.” 
Encouraged by the presence of his comrade, similarly attired, he 
charged boldly up to the tea-table at which Miss Dennison had taken 
her seat. 
~ “Nothing fetches a fellow like a cup of tea at this time of day, and 
a cigar afterwards.” The Captain made a sudden pull-up, as if fearful 
of having committed a solecism, adding somewhat inconsequently, 
“ Of course if there are ladies and that, you know, one don’t want to 
smoke, you know. A man can’t have everything.” 

“ You're quite a philosopher,” replied Miss Dennison, with one of her 
brightest smiles, as she filled the cups. ‘But don’t you always have 
tea in your barracks? I’ve heard a great deal about the evening 
meal. I know what ‘telling off’ is, and a kit, and a canteen. I’m 
rather a military person, you observe. I confess I do like soldiers, 
Captain Nokes !” 

Honest Nokes, than whom no man alive had better nerve to confront 
a swift bowler or an awkward fence, looked seriously alarmed at this 
frank avowal, withdrawing his chair at least a couple of feet from so 
dangerous a neighbourhood. His comrade, however, came opportunely 
to the rescue. 

“ And officers, Miss Dennison,” added Stokes, with a glance from 
his best eye. 

“Not unless they are generals,” returned the young lady. “You 
see I've got a general of my own. A major-genera!. At least he 
belongs to a great friend of mine. He is to be here next week.” 
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“ ‘Who's to be here next week ?” demanded the sharp clear tones of 
Mrs. Dennison, from her knitting at the other end of the room. 
“What are you talking about, Annie ?” 

“Only the Pikes, aunt,” replied Miss Dennison. “Uncle told me 
he had asked them himself.” 

“Your uncle did not ask them himself, at least to my knowledge,” 
retorted the other severely. “I should think even Mr. Dennison 
would hardly ignore his wife so completely. I believe it is usual for 
such invitations to originate with the lady of the house, and I have 
not yet quite forfeited my claim to that position; so you shouldn’t 
state a fact that you are unable to substantiate.” 

Annie looked uncomfortable, and one of those irksome silences super- 
vened which everybody longs to break, while nobody can think of 
anything to say. 

Mrs. Dennison had quick ears. Is it possible that she heard her 
husband hunting for a newspaper in the library adjoining, and 
spoke for his edification? Nokes coloured, Stokes winked, and Mr. 
Lexley, gulping a mouthful of hot tea, raised such a blister on his 
tongue as endangered the utility of that organ for next Sunday’s 
sermon. 

The entrance of young Perigord, bright and flushed from the crisp 
outward air, was felt to be a relief by all. 

“You should have stayed till the moon rose,” exclaimed the 
Etonian, throwing himself into a chair, and commencing a voracious 
attack on the bread-and-butter. “It’s so jolly skating by moon- 
light. And I say, Miss Dennison, I did such a stunning spread-eagle 
after you left. Do you think if I was to practise every day I should 
be good enough for the Round Pond? HowI wish I wasn’t going 
away to-morrow !” 

“We shall miss you very much,” answered the young lady. “ You 
certainly keep us all alive down here. Pray do they teach skating at 
Eton, as they do swimming”—she paused for a moment—“and 
slang ?” 

The boy laughed. “You're always chaffing a fellow,” was his 
reply, “but I like to be chaffed by you. (Yes, please, another cup 
and aslice of the cake.) I say, wasn’t it fun to see you strike out from 
the chair, when Captain Nokes thought you meant going a header, 
and cut a figure of 8 without lifting your heel from the ice? Why 
you skate like—like—like bricks! I wish I was only half as steady, 
I'd belong to the Skating Club to-morrow.” 

“You astonished us all,” said Mr. Lexley, putting down his empty 
cup. “I confess I was a little alarmed till I saw how thoroughly you 
were mistress of your feet. A slip on the ice is very dangerous, Miss 
Dennison,” added the divine, with a soft look and something approach- 
ing to a blush. 
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She laughed merrily, while Stokes, remembering a French proverb 
bearing on the subject, refrained with difficulty from quoting it then 
and there. 

“ T have skated ever since I wasten,” said Annie, “I liked it much 
better than my lessons, and learned the outside edge a good deal 
quicker than the ‘ History of England.’ It’s not half so difficult as 
people think !” 

“Not for ladies,” interposed Stokes, who felt he was coming out. 
“ They do anything that requires ‘ knack’ far better than men. Why, 
in a dozen lessons you may teach them to ride, and a dragoon can’t 
learn under two years.” 

“It’s only because they ride with longer reins than we do,” ob- 
served Nokes. 

“Don’t you think they have more delicacy of touch, and therefore 
a lighter hand on the bridle?” asked Lexley. 

“They've always got the easiest horse in the stable, and he’s 
galloped before they get on, at least that is my sister’s dodge,” said 
young Perigord. 

“We have more patience than you have, and more tact,” replied 
Annie, with a mischievous glance; “qualities that subdue the inferior 
nature of the enemy.” 

“ More obstinacy, you mean, and more cunning,” was Aunt Emily’s 
amendment, in her harshest tones, as she swept by the tea-table for 
some worsted. “The nobler the animal the easier it is to deceive. 
That’s the secret of many a woman’s success in matters of far greater 
importance than riding out of one field into another.” 

“ Bravo, Mrs. D.!” exclaimed the incorrigible Etonian. “Five to 
two the best of that round, I think. Now my experience of women 
is, that they do everything well they really like, and you can’t tire 
them, even the delicate ones, with any amount of larks, in the shape 
of picnics, croquet, archery, tea-parties, meets of hounds, dancing, 
driving, and racketing about; but they’re soon beat if you keep them 
at home, with the blinds down, on a wet day.” 

A general laugh, aroused by the gravity with which this young 
gentleman expressed his sentiments, brought Mr. Dennison into the 
room, and a place was immediately cleared for “ Uncle John” at the 
tea-table, while his wife, looking austerely in the face of her youthful 
guest with the intention of administering some cutting rebuke on his 
flippancy, could not forbear a smile, as he winked solemnly, stuffed a 
large piece of cake in his mouth, and made a face like the clown in a 
pantomime—an accomplishment to which he devoted much of his 
leisure and of which he was exceedingly proud. 

Aunt Emily’s ill-humour was not proof against the boy’s exuberant 
spirits and intense enjoyment of life. Though he provoked her, 
worried her, broke through her rules and made light of her ordinances, 
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she could not find it in her heart to reprove him as she felt he deserved, 
and for no member of the establishment, from its head downwards, was 
she half so forbearing as for this young scapegrace, who offended 
and amused her alternately every hour of the day. 

Half a century ago, when John Dennison married her, Miss Emily 
Bland was as fresh, florid, and joyous-looking a girl as you would see 
at rural flower show or county races. She had plenty of partners, 
was never without an admirer to carry her shawl at a picnic, or string 
her bow at an archery meeting ; but, somehow, partners and admirers 
did not get beyond waltzing and admiration; there was something 
feminine wanting in the straightforward, outspoken young lady, that 
a cleverer woman would have supplied with affectation. A far less 
amiable person might have been more beloved, if only for the little airs 
and graces that, however transparent, seem so appropriate to the softer 
sex. Nobody went home haunted by Emily Bland’s eyes, with Emily 
Bland’s voice ringing in his ears, and a flower from Emily Bland’s 
bouquet to place in water on his dressing-table There is a magic in 
most women, if only exercised on the right subject, that seems quite 
independent of personal beauty or mental advantages; a charm that, 
in his mind who has come under the spell, connects her with all the 
comeliness, the excitement, and the interest of his life. He feels it in 
- every kind of incongruous object and situation : in the violets that scent 
a woodland solitude, the patchouli that floats about a crowded opera 
box, in the carol of a thrush on a spring morning, and the wail of a 
German waltz pealing at midnight, so sweet, so sad, so dear, because 
of the dancers who have departed and the days that are dead. In the 
glow of success, or the consciousness: that he has borne him gallantly 
under defeat—in the strain of study and the pleasing merriment of 
relaxation—in the river, the sky, the woods, the downs, the sunlight 
on his brow and the free fresh turf beneath his feet—in the chime 
of bells, the voices of children, the loving welcome of his dog, the 
solemn glances of his favourite horse—in all and everything that 
constitute his identity, she has her share; so, finding she pervades 
his heart, he determines that, without her, existence is a blank, and 
takes her to himself, to discover, alas! too often, that, as a wife, she 
pervades it no more. Then come disappointment, discontent, recrimi- 
nation, implied if not expressed. Human nature, in spite of experience, 
opining that life should be a path of flowers, feels ill used. The man 
suspects he was a fool, the woman considers herself a martyr; by the 
time each is reconciled to the inevitable years have passed away, and 
the moment has come to say “Good-bye.” Perhaps not. till lies be- 
tween them the mysterious gulf, so narrow yet so impassable, that we 
call the grave, does either really know how loving was the other, and 
how beloved. 

But Emily Bland had her romance too, a romance laid by in that 
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secret storehouse where we put away our relics, and seem to hoard 
them the more religiously the more worn and useless they have become, 


_“ And the name of the isle is the Long Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there :” 


but ever and anon the mists clear away from the island, and it stands 
out bright and shining, as if but an hour's sail from our bark, while 
the treasures flash and sparkle as of yore, because for one dreamy 
moment we can forget that 


“The brows of beauty and bosoms of snow 
Are heaps of dust, though we loved them so!” 


and that the cold night of reality will fall on us darker and drearier for 
that delusive flash, half memory, half fancy, which it may be, after all, 
is a soul's foresight of the coming dawn that shall bring eternal day. 

Emily Bland’s romance, however, she kept to herself, and when 
John Dennison, young, amiable, full of life, spirits, and a certain 
genial softness of manner, attractive to men as to women, made his 
appearance at her father’s house, and paid her the usual attentions of 
such guesis to their hosts’ daughter, she was not disinclined to hear 
his praises from maiden aunts and married chaperons, who held that 
the first qualification for a husband was a large landed estate, while, 
if that estate was unincumbered, and the man seemed good-natured, 
well-principled, aad agreeable in manner, why so much the better. 

All these requirements John Dennison amply fulfilled, and, if his 
old schoolfellows and brother officers were to be believed, a kinder 
heart, a more amiable disposition, were never lodged in twelve stone 
of symmetry and good looks. Many women would have loved him 
dearly, perhaps many did. If not “ boisterous as March;” he was at 
least “ fresh as May,” and could identify himself with their interests, 
amusements, likes and dislikes, in a pleasant off-hand way, especially 
gratifying to that sex which pardons every offence more readily than 
neglect. 

So he fell in love with Emily Bland as a young good-humoured 
country squire, who has sold out of his regiment and is on the look- 
out for a wife, seems prone to fall in love—easily, painlessly, without 
those self-depreciating misgivings that render the cold fits of this 
intermittent malady so uncomfortable. His attachment neither kept 
him awake nor took away his appetite, did not even provoke him to 
write poetry, nor smoke inordinately, nor depart in any way from the 
usual habits of active indolence that a landed proprietor with a good 
agent almost necessarily adopts. If he rode a turn harder with the 
hounds I do not think it was owing to Miss Bland’s presence in an 
open carriage at the meet; and when he got his famous score of three 
figures off the round-hand bowling, which was then a new art, I 
happen to know Miss Bland was on a visit to her aunt a hundred 
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miles away, and did not even look in the county paper for its flowery 
account of the match. 

So they were married; and it is only fair to say that it took them 
many weeks to discover they were utterly unsuited, had but few 
interests and no ideas in common. What may have been Miss 
Bland’s ideal of a bridegroom this is not the place to inquire; but it 
was apparently something very different from kindly, clear-faced, open- 
hearted John Dennison. She took no pains to conceal from him the 
unflattering opinions she held of his intellect, his prowess, even his 
personal good looks, and he accepted the situation with a resigned 
philosophy creditable to so young a man, for whom many women 
would have liked to throw the fly and set the trimmer, undeterred by 
considerations of property or propriety, as is often the case with 
pretty anglers, who dearly love to inveigle their fish from other 
people’s waters. 

Ninety-nine men out of a hundred are soured by such disappoint- 
ments; but the exception emerges from his ordeal mellowed, softened, 
improved, like a cask of Madeira that has doubled the Cape. Uncle 
John carried his burden, whatever it was, without complaint, and 
indeed seemed mildly cheerful under its weight, even at an age when 
it began to curve the falling shoulders and press the shrinking 
stature down towards the earth. 

He looked more than his years now, taking his seat at the tea- 
table, with bent form and stiffened gestures ; but the light of youth still 
kindled in his eye, and a smile joyous as that of the boy whom he 
addressed was on his face while he pressed the Etonian to remain over 
the morrow for one more day’s practice at the art of which he seemed 
so enthusiastic a votary. 

“ T’ll send you to the station to catch the early train next morning, 
and you'll be home for luncheon by three o'clock at the latest. I 
suppose, though, you can’t get up. You young ones like bed, and I’m 
not sure you're wrong. It’s the best place in this cold weather.” 

Young Perigord scouted the accusation. “Bed, Mr. Dennison ? 
I should never go to bed at all, if I had my way. I should like to 
hunt or skate all day, and sit up all night playing billiards and 
smoking. Bed is only fit for old women.” 

“And old men,” added his host. “ Your plan of life sounds 
extremely useful. Unfortunately it would not last very long. No— 
no, my boy ; hunting and skating as muchas you like, but never stay 
up after twelve, except at a ball. Wherever the small honrs are 
without the presence of ladies, there is mischief going on. Don’t you 
agree with me, Annie ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Annie; “that’s the time we do a good deal of 
ours. But Mr. Perigord has a large shooting-party to entertain. We 
cannot hope he will sacrifice all his smart friends to ws.” 
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“Tt’s not that!” exclaimed the boy, eagerly. ‘ But papa expects 
me, you know. And I shouldn’t like to disappoint him, you know, 
though of course I’d much rather stay here.” 

“That’s right, my lad,” said Uncle John. “I'll order the dog-cart 
to be ready at your own time to-morrow. Better have an hour or 
two on the ice before you go, and tell your father from me, as he 
won't come and stay here himself, he must let you pay us a longer 
visit next year.” 

‘And I shall see you in London,” exclaimed the young gentleman, 
addressing Annie with much empressement. “Im safe to be in town, 
you know, for the Easter holidays and the Public School matches.” 

‘You'll have forgotten me by Easter,” answered Miss Dennison, 
laughing. “ Besides, we're not likely to meet. I’m a very quiet 
person, and don’t go to half-a-dozen balls in a season.” 

“Balls!” repeated the youth, with profound contempt. ‘You 
don’t suppose I'd be seen at a ball? No—no. Id rather go in for 
dinners and all that, only people don’t ask a fellow about much till 
he’s got whiskers. I dare say mine will be quite out of the common, 
but there’s no appearance of them yet.” 

“Tf you sit there talking nonsense you "ll be late again, Annie, as 
you were last night,” interposed the warning voice of Mrs. Dennison. 
“You've barely ‘three-quarters of an hour to dress now.” 

“That clock gallops, aunt,” replied the young lady, with a glance 
at the chimney-piece. “Still great results cannot be attained without 
pains and patience. Tell me who is coming, and I shall regulate my 
get-up accordingly.” 

Mrs. Dennison looked black, while Uncle John answered with a 
laugh : 

“London dandies, Annie—no use wasting too much finery on 
them. They're used to it, and would be more impressed with 
simplicity, and—what d’ye call it?—book-muslin.” 

“Ah! I know the London dandies well enough, and, for the matter 
of that, all dandies are much the same,” replied Annie; whereat Mr. 
Lexley, who was not a dandy, looked pleased. “But I mean who 
else is there? Country neighbours, or anything of that kind ?” 

“Two officers from the Fort,” said her uncle. 

“Infantry officers ?? demanded Stokes and Nokes in a breath. 

“They aie and they are not,” replied Mr. Dennison. “Having a 
fort in our neighbourhood commanded on all sides by wooded heights, 
we have alsoa battery. Now you cannot call the gunners infantry 
officers, because they are liable to be mounted at any time, which is a 
great adv antage if they want to run away.” 

“They’re not cavalry,” said Nokes. 

“All officers are dandies,” observed Miss Annie. “It’s my great 
objection to the service.” 
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Nokes looked helplessly at his comrade, who felt called upon to 
take up the glove thus thrown down. 

“Don’t say so, Miss Dennison,” he expostulated. “Didn’t the 
Duke of Wellington declare the dandies made his best soldiers? And 
what was it Doctor Johnson or somebody said about fellows being 
slovens and beasts if they weren’tdandies? Fancy being a sloven, 
Miss Dennison! Why, it’s worse than being a beast !” 

“The greatest swell I ever saw,” interposed young Perigord, “ was 
a troop serjeant-major of heavy dragoons. Neither of yow could 
hold a candle to him for manners, moustaches, and general swagger. 
Besides, he was a very handsome fellow too.” 

“Which you mean to imply we are not?” laughed Stokes. “ All 
the more reason for availing ourselves of the decorative art. Miss 
Dennison, though you don’t require any such assistance, I see you are 
going to refit. Let me light you a candle.” 

On reflection half an hour afterwards, while tying his white neck- 
cloth, Stokes thought he had worded his little compliment rather 
neatly, though he feared it was lost on its object, who took her candle 
as usual from Mr. Lexley, and followed Aunt Emily demurely upstairs, 
under the portraits of many various-coloured Dennisons, from the last 
squire in scarlet coat and hunting cap to the Queen Elizabeth’s 
Dennison, of whom the family were proud, in peaked beard and 
trunk hose. 

There is a great deal in habit. Lexley had acquired a habit of 
lighting Miss Dennison’s candle, offering her wine-and-water at 
night, which she invariably refused, and shaking hands with her 
when he came down to breakfast, even if he did not drop into the 
vacant place at her side. To have missed any one of these obser- 
vances would already have been felt as a slight contrariety in the day’s 
pleasure ; and although he would not have admitted that her presence 
affected his enjoyment of his visit one way or the other, he knew he 
had never spent so happy a time at the Priors before. There are two 
periods of life when the companionship of an agreeable and pretty 
woman seems insensibly but very pleasantly to enhance a man’s daily 
comfort and well-being: before he has begun and after he has left off 
caring too much. In the first case, like a recruit learning the use of 
his new weapons, he acquires a daily increase of self-confidence and 
self-respect ; in the second, like a veteran at a review, he scans with 
critical eye and profound respect for his own judgment the display 
prepared for his gratification, admiring it none the less that for him 
the cartridges are now blank, and the manceuvres, however skilful, 
but the marches and countermarches of a sham fight. 

Algernon Lexley had never yet been in action ; was indeed in this 
respect a fine young recruit, perfectly raw and undrilled. In the 
society of Miss Dennison he felt elevated, invigorated, and, as he him- 
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self thought, humanised. He began to wish his strong sinewy hands 
were whiter, and to be critical as to the shape of his boots. 

To-night, dressing for dinner, none the less carefully that the 
grating of wheels, ringing of bells, and bumping of boxes along the 
passage portended a new arrival, he was unusually careful in tying his 
white neckcloth, and hunted for a pin wherewith to fasten on his 
breast the flower he would be sure to find laid out for him on a 
table at the drawing-room door. 

When the heathens offered a calf to Jupiter I fancy they always 
dressed it up in garlands, and no doubt the poor thing, gratified 
with its decorations, nibbled at the blossoms quite contentedly, uncon- 
scious it was so soon to be made veal, 


Carter III. 


WINDOW UP OR DOWN. 


A msn may have travelled all over the world, including the Feejee 
Islands, yet find himself somewhat confused on the platform of one of 
our great railway stations, when a through train is starting for the 
other end of the kingdom. His luggage has disappeared on the 
shoulders of different porters in different directions, a barrowfull of 
portmanteaus threatens his toes,a woman doubtfully sober, with a 


baby undoubtedly sick, offends his eye, and a shrill-voiced boy pro- 
claiming the daily papers splits the drum of his ear. He has put his 
silver into the wrong pocket, probably without counting his change, 
and must undo all his wraps to get at the ticket it is necessary for an 
official to inspect. He wants to smoke, though noé in a smoking com- 
partment, and finds every carriage full, but one which is placarded 
“Engaged,” while, lest force of character and clearness of intellect 
should rise superior to and dominate these reverses, a fiend in velve- 
teen completes his discomfiture by ringing a hand-bell, which deafens, 
stupefies, and reduces the victim to utter idiotcy and prostration. 
Even Percy Mortimer and Horace Maxwell, the one a traveller 
from China to Peru, the other a citizen of the world, who knew his 
London from Dan to Beersheba, from the Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, let us say, to the Consumption Hospital, Brompton, found them- 
selves separated at the moment of entering the train that was about 
to take them down to Plumpton Priors, and defeated in their inten- 
tion of travelling together that they might smoke in silence, and so 
thoroughly enjoy each other’s conversation and society. That Max- 
well acted quite loyally by his friend Iam not prepared to assert. 
While Mortimer, with the assistance of :an invaluable servant, who 
never listened, never spoke, and never forgot, was establishing himself, 
his wraps, his travelling bag, his luncheon-basket, his books, his 
pamphlets, and his newspapers, in the back seat of a first-class 
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carriage, Horace, who had been buying ‘ Punch’ at the book-stall, spied 
an attractive face and a remarkably well-gloved hand, belonging to a 
solitary lady in an adjoining compartment, and, either by good luck or 
skilful play, timed his departure so cleverly that had the guard not 
bundled him unhesitatingly into the seat opposite, he must have been 
left behind on the platform, which perhaps was no more than he 
deserved. 

In common with many other young men of like education and 
habits, he could not resist the temptation of a pretty face accidentally 
encountered in railway, steamboat, exhibition, theatre, or other public 
place, where people are thrown on their own resources for an intro- 
duction. The uncertainty as to how they may be received seems to 
give a zest to the cautious advances such men delight in making under 
such circumstances, and they find no doubt a spice of romance in their 
ignorance of the lady’s antecedents, in the extreme improbability of 
meeting her again, and in the insane probability that here, at last, 
has been struck by blindest chance the vein of gold that shall adorn 
and enrich a lifetime. In spite of its folly and its danger, a leap in 
the dark has always proved fascinating to human nature, and, taken 
hand-in-hand with a pretty woman, men seldom pause to ask them- 
selves what there is on the other side. 

But was she a pretty woman? Maxwell, scrutinising her from 
behind his ‘Punch’ by instalments, as it were, and without staring, 
considered the question more than once before he decided in the 
affirmative. 

She was not young, that was clear, not what he called young, in 
the flower and prime of manhood. She might have been five-and- 
twenty or five-and-thirty—the brightness of her hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion denoted the earlier age, while there was something of repose, 
even dignity, in her bearing and gestures, seldom acquired by women 
till they have lost the fresher charms of youth. There is no mistaking 
the cut flowers of the drawing-room for their ungathered sisters in the 
garden. Her right hand was ungloved, and on its fourth finger were 
massed three or four hoop-rings, very suggestive of wedding presents. 

“Yes,” thought Horace, “that’s a married woman’s hand, and a 
very pretty hand it is. Just what I like: white, well-shaped, rather 
strong, and not too small. I wish she’d take off her other glove, and I 
should know for certain; though after all, what can it matter to me ?” 

Then he tried to fix his attention on ‘Punch,’ and found it was no 
use, so resumed the scrutiny of his vis-a-vis. 

She was tall, that he inferred from the graceful indolence of her 
attitude as she leaned back in the low deep-cushioned seat ; tall, and, 
unless he was much deceived by a seal-skin jacket, formed rather in 
the mould of Juno than Hebe. Her complexion was pale, but with 
the pallor of a delicate skin, not a languid circulation ; and her clear- 
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cut features, like those we see on a cameo, were almost stern in their 
regularity. It was a face that looked as if it could be very immoy- 
able, very pitiless, yet that it would be well worth while to rouse into 
expression should the statue wake up to life. The hair, of a golden 
brown, was pulled tightly back in the severest style of modern fashion, 
a style only becoming when it grows, as it did here, exactly where it 
ought on the forehead and temples. Her ears were perfect in colour 
and shape, like little shells, and undisfigured by earrings. 

As they came to the first tunnel Maxwell decided that, with eye- 
brows and eye-lashes a shade darker, this would be one of the best- 
looking women he ever saw in his life. 

What a long tunnel it was! Emerging into day, he caught her 
eye in the act of scanning her fellow traveller by lamp-light. This 
emboldened him to speak; but behold! they were once more in dark- 
ness ; and he was glad of it, for Horace, usually ready enough with his 
tongue, found he had nothing to say. 

At last they came out into the open country, flying through the 
green pastures that skirt London at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

She was sitting with her back to the engine; but the old excuse 
served for a beginning, and he asked her if she would like the 
window up or down ? 

In the few words with which she answered he detected a certain tone 
used in that artificial state of society which he called “the world.” 

She spoke graciously enough, but with a perfect self-possession that 
told him he was in the presence of an equal, who would accept polite- 
ness as her due, without being the least flurried or flattered by his 
attentions. 

Horace Maxwell could think of nothing better to say than that “ it 
was very cold, though it looked like a thaw; but nothing was so cold 
as a thaw.” 

“ Colder than a frost ?” she asked with a smile; and added, “I am 
the worst possible judge of weather; but I always fancy London is 
warmer than anywhere else.” 

“Do you like London ?” said Horace, who had been looking in 
vain for a name on her dressing-case, a monogram on her travelling 
bag, anything to identify his new acquaintance, and now thought he 
saw his way to a discovery. “People say it’s the best place to live in. 
Perhaps you don’t think so. Perhaps you don’t live there ?” 

She smiled again, but it was rather a bitter smile. 

“T don’t live anywhere,” she answered. “I vegetate, but, unlike 
most vegetables, I am not at all susceptible to weather, and indeed, I 
care little about places. It’s the same thing over and over again, 
whether you're in London or Paris, or Kamschatka or Japan.” 

“ And you've been to them all?” said Maxwell in an accent of in- 
credulity. “ Why you must have travelled round the world!” 
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“Not exactly,” she answered ; “but though it sounds strange, I 
assure you I could find my way about St. Petersburg as easily as the 
Regent’s Park, which rather reminds me of it; and I don’t know that 
I should be quite désorientée if you dropped me in the main street of 
Jeddo.” 

At the Foreign Office, it is to be presumed, the names at least of 
these places are known and their respective distances from the meridian 
of Greenwich. 

“You take my breath away!” said Maxwell. “You seem to have 
been everywhere. You must be very fond of travelling.” 

“On the contrary, I hate it. I never wish to leave England again, 
and I never will.” 

While she spoke the delicate lips tightened, and there came into 
the beautiful features that look of determination which no man ever 
contemplates with pleasure on a woman’s face. 

“Then why did you go?” was the natural question, hastily 
amended by adding, “I beg your pardon, I have no right to ask.” 

She seemed to recognise the apology. 

“T need not answer if I don’t like,” she said frankly and pleasantly, 
“but I will. I went because I couldn’t help myself. I went because 
I had no more power of resistance than the wave has when the wind 
beats it into spray against a rock. I went for the same reason a free 
African leaves his hut, and his wives, and his grease, and matting, and 
all that makes his happiness and his home, to cross the sweltering 
Bight of Benin in the hold of a slaver. I’ve seen something of that 
too. No,I am not a soft-hearted person ; but I was sorry for the 
slaves. They were like me; they went because they couldn’t help 
themselves.” 

She looked very handsome now, brightening while she spoke, and 
Maxwell thought that in a comfortable yacht, with all sea-faring 
means and appliances, he should not mind even the Bight of Benin 
with so charming a shipmate. 

“T thought ladies never did anything against the grain,” said he, 
trying back on the old worn theme of woman’s wilfulness and woman’s 
superiority. “I thought that by hook or by crook they always 
managed to have their own way.” 

“Then you must know very little about them,” was the answer; 
and Maxwell felt so staggered that while they flew through two whole 
parishes he held his tongue. 

Very little about them—he, a trained campaigner of at least five 
seasons!—Not a dandy, because there; are no dandies now, but a 
dancing-man of the highest quality and calibre—who was asked 
everywhere, whom everybody knew, who had even led cotillons in 
the small hours, encouraged by good-humoured smiles from the most 
illustrious of guests—who had held, ever since he left school, that the 
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proper study of mankind was woman, and that making love was the 
ouly pastime which could be permitted to interfere with hunting in 
the programme of a gentleman’s occupations! And now to be told he 
knew very little about them! If it was really so he had better give 
up the whole thing, marry, and settle down into a fogy at once. 

When sufficiently recovered to begin again it was too late to try 
back on the old line, so he plunged boldly into a fresh subject with 
the following original remark : 

“What a good train this is! We only stop once, at Muddleford 
Junction, and once again between that and Sludgeley, where, I am 
sorry to say, I get out.” 

“So do I,” she replied, with something approaching a smile. 

“ How odd!” he said. “Somehow, I fancied you were going right 
through. I don’t know why, I thought you had arranged yourself in 
this carriage for a long journey, and when the guard put me in I was 
afraid I might be in your way.” 

Detecting perhaps the insincerity of this flagrant statement, she 
deserved credit for the perfectly grave politeness with which she 
answered : 

“Not at all. I never can see that one person is justified in 
monopolizing the accommodation for six; and I am such an ex- 
perienced traveller as to be well able to take care of myself.” 

“Then, I fear, I can be of no use to you at Sludgeley,” said he. “I 
meant to have offered all kinds of assistance, but you must take the 
will for the deed.” 

“T am equally grateful,” she answered. “But I have ordered a 
carriage to meet me, and even if it should fail I do not see quite how you 
could help. It would be too much to ask you to carry a lady’s ward- 
robe, distributed in two large trunks, and a bonnet-box, though, to be 
sure, they are lighter than they look.” 

“That depends on how far you are going,” he laughed. “ Fora short 
distance it might be done by taking one package at a time. I hope 
it’s not a long drive,” he added, tenderly ; “ it gets dark so soon at this 
time of year.” 

“ Not very,” she answered, parrying the insidious question as to 
her destination. “Though too long for a walking expedition with a 
load on one’s back. But here we are at Muddleford. I should be 
obliged to you if you could get me a cup of tea. The platform looks 
so wet and sloppy, I had rather not get out.” 

Of course he was delighted, profuse in offers of every other re- 
freshment, and particular in inquiries as to whether she liked sugar, 
and how much milk, and shouldn't he bring a biscuit? &c. Though 
while he went on his errand a horrid and unjustifiable suspicion came 
across him that this unwillingness to quit her seat might proceed 
from some physical deformity his fair fellow traveller was anxious to 
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conceal. He recollected a story hideous Adonis Brown was fond of 
telling at his club, how in the‘olden days of travelling he had fallen 
in love with a beautiful young lady in the North mail, who per- 
sistently declined to alight at any of their numerous stoppages 
because she had a wooden leg, but it was not till they got to Morpeth 
that he found it out. If this charming. vis-a-vis should have a 
wooden leg too! How Percy Mortimer would laugh, and what a 
disillusion it would be! Just like his luck: he was always meeting 
with disillusions! And how was he to discover the truth? It was a 
great relief when he brought her the tea to observe a pair of very 
symmetrical boots resting on the footwarmer, and his only anxiety 
while he took back the cup was lest Percy should see him and insist 
on his society as a faithful comrade during the remainder of the journey. 

He need not have troubled himself. That gentleman, with an 
enormous cigar in his mouth, was deep in a stiff controversial work, 
which he preferred to the conversation of the most intimate friend. 
Percy was a great reader when the opportunity offered, and never 
forgot what he read; therefore it is needless to say his attention 
was not easily distracted from his book. Also, like most men who 
have learned how to rough it, he travelled with his comforts about 
him, quoting the example of one of his friends, who took a port- 
manteau full of evening clothes and French novels across the 
Himalayas, observing, with admirable good sense, “I must have 
twelve mules for myself and my people. It’s only taking thirteen, and 
there are the little things one wants ready when one wants them.” 

If this principle were oftener carried out there would be far more 
enjoyment in daily life for those classes who seem most discontented, 
while they possess most of the accessories that mankind in general 
consider essential to happiness. 

The stoppage, the tea, the getting out and in, the effrontery with 
which Horace repulsed an invading party of one mamma, one nurse, 
one baby in arms, and two small children, by a bare-faced statement 
that he was just recovering from whooping-cough, seemed to cement 
the acquaintance of these fellow-travellers into friendship. The dis- 
carded footwarmer had been replaced by a hotter one, of which she 
insisted on his taking his share; he arranged her wraps, pulled the 
window up, voted the carriage shook too much to read in comfort, and 
finally, after a long and desultory conversation, hazarded this touching 
suggestion : 

“T wonder if I shall have the pleasure of seeing you again ?” 

“Why not?” she responded gaily, “as the French say, It is only 
the mountains that never come together. Many more extraordinary 
things happen than meeting people in society whom one—who have 
been civil to one in a railway ’—— 

“Yes. But the world is large, and it is too provoking to miss the 
very person of all others you want to see by being a minute too soon 
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or a minute too late, by taking the wrong turn, or calling at the wrong 
house. Now if I knew where you were going ”—— 

“ You would know as muchas I do, and would have no field for the 
exercise of that perseverance and ingenuity which I am convinced 
you possess. They are qualities that deteriorate sadly for want of 
exercise. When you are asked a riddle don’t you hate being told 
the answer in the same breath ?” 

“No; Idon’t. Tell me the answer.” 

“But I haven't asked you the riddle yet. Never mind, our 
journey has been very pleasant, and here we are, I do believe, at my 
station. You have been most kind and attentive, and I hope we 
shall meet again. Good-bye.” 

The train stopped, she shook hands with him as he helped her from 
the carriage, bade a porter follow with her luggage, and left him 
standing on the platform, gazing after her graceful figure as it vanished 
through the door of departure 


“ With a ghost-seer’s look when the ghost disappears.” 


He did not come to himself till his friend clapped him on the 
shoulder to inform him that “ Dennison had sent the brougham, and 
they had better make a start.” 

“That's one of the nicest women I ever ‘came across,” answered 
Horace, like a man in a dream. “ What an ass I am! She must 
have had her initials at least on her luggage, and I never thought of 
looking !” 

“What an ass you are to care!” answered his friend. “Surely 
there are enough nice women in the world without this one. What 
can it matter? If you lose her you'll find somebody else. One is as 
good as another, and better too, as the Irishman said. Jump into 
the brougham, and if you won’t smoke give me a light.” 

“Percy!” exclaimed the other, “you are a cynic—a heartless 
cynic. What has brought you to this state? It can’t be experience, 
for i happen to know you're not half as old as you look.” 

“There is some comfort in that!” replied his friend with a grim 
smile. “I congratulate you on putting the case so pleasantly. It’s 
not age, my good fellow, it’s wisdom. I like knowledge for its own 
sake. Even the knowledge that teaches us our gods are clay, our 
bricks straw, and that our tobacco is shamefully adulterated with 
cabbage-leaves and opium.” 

“T never believe in you fellows who pretend you know all about 
women,” argued Horace. “I never believe in any fellow who 
generalises. Horses have different dispositions, so have dogs ; sheep 
too, and calves, I dare say, if one could only find out. Why should 
one woman be exactly like another ?” 

“Why indeed?” replied his friend. “ When the same woman is 
so different different days. I never said they were all alike—I hadn't 
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time ; you were in such a hurry to proclaim your own opinion. But 
I will ask you one question. Why is it that those who know them 
least have the highest opinion of them ?” 

“ Omne ignotum pro magnifico, I suppose,” said Horace. 

“Pro terribili, rather,’ answered Percy. “In the heart of man 
is planted a wholesome fear of his natural enemy. Doubtless from an 
instinct of self-preservation. Nothing amuses me more than to see a 
defenceless youth under the spells of an aggressive damsel. He is 
like a puppy playing round a cat, a little fascinated, a good deal 
puzzled ; anxious to be on better terms, and frightened out of his wits 
all the time.” 

“And you? I suppose you consider yourself invincible and im- 
penetrable ? as wise as a serpent on this particular subject, and justified 
in thinking everybody else a fool.” 

“You express my sentiments in the present instance with consider- 
able clearness. I do not think that young man wise who, associating 
with a lady for an hour or two in a railway carriage, suffers his 
tranquillity, and consequently his digestion, to be affected by the 
probability that he will never see her again.” 

“ What has digestion got to do with it? Hang it! my digestion’s 
better than yours!” 

“Tt ought to be. You take frightful liberties with it, and, I 
imagine, know no more about the delicate and beautiful mechanism‘of 
the human stomach than you do about the works in your watch. My 
dear fellow, I could tell you some most interesting facts bearing on 
appetite and its consequences, but that the organ we are at present 
discussing is not the liver—only the heart.” 

“Heart! I don’t believe you ever had one! By Jove, Percy, 1 
should—yes I should like to see a woman get you regularly into her 
hands. It would be as good as a play.” 

“T should rather like to see the woman who could,” answered his 
friend, letting down the carriage window, and “ looking over the side,” 
as he called it, to know how fast they were travelling. “ Eleven miles 
an hour—good. These horses trot well. To be sure, they are going 
home. By the way, Horace, what sort of a cook has old Dennison 
got? I dined with him once in London, and there was nothing fit to 
eat. As it was years ago, however, I trust the performer of that era 
has left, the kitchen for a cooler sphere.” : 

“Oh! I should think he’d give you as good a dinner as anybody 
else,” replied Horace. ‘The shooting’s capital, I fancy ; and there's 
a pleasant party staying in the house. Not too many, you know; 
and some nice girls. I do like a country-house, don’t you ?” 

“Tt is too dark to see your face, my dear fellow,” replied the other 
gravely, “so I may be excused for asking if you are in earnest. Do I 
like being jammed into the society of a “herd of people with whom I 
have nothing in common, whether I will or no, as one is on board ship 
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only without the change and excitement of a sea-voyage? Do I like 
to come down early to breakfast, and spoil the whole comfort of that 
meal by eating it in public, like an old king of France; to be 
hurried off through wet plantations to a stable, or a kennel, or even a 
conservatory, if I want to smoke; to be turned out of my bedroom 
when I retire to write my letters, by the flopping of housemaids, whose 
presence in every sense pervades the house at all periods of the day; 
to find the drawing-room resounding with music, the gallery garrisoned 
by young ladies, and the hall, where there is a spare blotting-book, 
given up to battledore-and-shuttlecock ? Do I like servants waiting at 
luncheon, cold drives in the afternoon, an enormous tea at six o'clock 
to spoil one’s dinner at eight; the whole concluded by an evening of 
bad singing and worse whist? No, I do noé like it, and I can't 
understand how anybody does.” 

“Then why do you go?” asked the other. 

“ Because I don’t hate it half as much as I think,” replied Percy. 
“Tt so often turns out better than one expects. Tell us, have you any 
idea what sort of people we shall find at this place? We can’t be 
far off now.” 

* A house full,” answered the other. ‘‘ There’s Foster, I know.” 

“The Master of the Hounds, isn’t he?” asked Percy. “I conceive 
the sort of man exactly : middle-aged, bald, close-shaved, red-faced, 
and very short in his answers. Sure to sit next one at dinner. | 
shall ask him if he has had nice hunting this winter, and after that he 
will let me alone. Who else ?” 

“ His wife,” continued Horace ; “ you won’t care much about her. 
A long parson named Lexley—rather a good fellow; I was at Rugby 
with him. Two plungers, named respectively Nokes and Stokes ”—— 

“Stokes!” interrupted his friend. ‘“ Anthony Stokes? I haven't 
seen him since I dined in his bungalow at Meerut; but I heard from 
him this morning, and his letter was dated Plumpton Priors. By the 
way, he was very full of a young lady staying there—a Miss Dennison 
—spoke of her as an out-and-outer! Shall we find her, I woader ?” 

“I was coming to that,” said Horace. “I had a letter from 
Lexley, and he was full of her too. He writes as if he was spoony 
already ; but then I think parsons are very easily knocked over.” 

“They re not bad judges either,” replied his friend. “They seem 
to understand the raw material. Haven’t you observed, Horace, what 
nice girls generally marry parsons, and how they deteriorate in a year 

or two as parsons’ wives ?” 

“No, I haven't,” said Maxwell, who had a pretty cousin settled 
down at a rose-grown rectory in Somersetshire. “ Nice girls don't 
deteriorate in the country more than in London. ‘The fact is, a 
pretty woman once is a pretty woman always.” 

“Ah! you've never seen a Circassian thirty, years old!” answered 
the traveller. “I can tell you, my boy, she’s a caution to snakes! 1 
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say, we must be in the approach now. It’s infernally dark, and the 
moon has gone in again. I suppose this fellow knows the way to his 
own door.” 

But Horace had let the window down and was peering eagerly into 
the night. Presently he drew in his head. 

“T declare I believe it’s going to thaw!” said he, in a tone of 
solemnity suitable to the occasion. “It’s pitch dark; the air is much 
softer, and I fancied just now I felt something like a drop of rain.” 

“T hope not,” replied Mortimer with a shudder, conjuring up a 
vision of wet mornings in a country-house, to be whiled away with 
indoor games, general conversation, and other pastimes to which he 
professed a steady aversion. ‘I hope not, indeed; and yet you seem 
to like the idea.” 

“Why, don’t you see,” argued Maxwell, “if it thaws we shall 
have hunting.” 

“ What’s the use of that? You haven’t sent any horses here, no 
more have I.” 

“Qh! Dennison would mount us, Iam sure. He is a capital old 
fellow, and can ride pretty straight still, they tell me, if everything 
goes right; but he seldom comes out now, and keeps two or three 
hunters,’chiefly for his friends. I believe it’s a charming country ; 
nearly all grass. Doesn’t that tempt you?” 

“Not on a strange horse, badly broke, badly bridled, disagreeably 
fresh, and if one does drop into a run, not fit to go. No, my dear 
fellow ; I hunt for pleasure ; and upon my word, when I think of all 
one goes through, with catching weather, long distances, bad sport, 
same horses, and funking like blazes, there is very little pleasure about 
it, and one would be much happier sitting at home by the fire.” 

“So even hunting is not good enough? I never saw such a fellow 
as you, Percy. Is there anything you do like ?” 

“T like everything, my boy; only I’m not an enthusiast ; that’s to 
say, one thing does not bore me more than another. Perhaps, after 
all, the material pleasures of life, the real tangible comforts, are the 
most enjoyable. I pity a poor devil breaking stones on the road, less 
for the hard work than the hard fare. It must be so wretched to go 
home and sit down to a bad dinner in the same clothes—no wash, no 
slippers, no dressing-room fire. What we all delight in is warmth, 
ease and repose, a good cook, and a good appetite; good wine, plenty 
of light, pleasant company, and a comfortable house after a cold 
journey. Here we are.” 
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Madame du Barry, and the Last Years of 
Louis the Lifteenth. 


By tHe AvutTHor oF ‘MrraBeEav,’ &¢. 


From the time of Louis the Fourteenth the corruptions of the higher 
stratum of society had been slowly filtrating to the lower. We have 
seen in a previous article how great was the impetus given ‘by the 
Mississippi Scheme to the blending and confounding of ranks.* 
Arriving at the middle of the eighteenth century, we see the richer 
bourgeois running the race of vice with the fine gentleman. The 
grave citizen, dressed in his sober black or grey, punctual in the 
exercise of his religious duties, faithful husband, severe father, has 
been succeeded by a flippant son, flaunting in ribbons, who has his 
loge a Vopéra and his fille dopéra and his petite maison, where he 
gives his petits sowpers in imitation of more aristocratic rowés. Among 
all classes marriage is becoming a byword and a jest; as the hus- 
bands have their mistresses, so the wives have their lovers. Drunken- 
ness and gormandising are universal, Art and literature are all 
sensual. ‘The classic stage is neglected for the ballet and the 
Italian theatre, in the arlequins, colombines, searamouches, polichi- 
nelles, pantalons of which the spectators behold a burlesque reflection 
of themselves and their lives. 

From the condition of mere pensionaries and servants of the royal 
household, which they held under Louis the Fourteenth, men of letters 
rose under his successor to be the equals of the aristocracy, the 
associates of kings. From servitors they became masters. In one 
age they were admitted to society on sufferance, in the next they 
swayed it; to be a poet or satirist was to be greater than a successful 
general or a great diplomatist; the rumour of a new play by 
Voltaire excited more interest than the news of an approaching battle. 
Thus the destructive literature of the eighteenth century was fostered 
by that class whom its doctrines would destroy. The noblesse went 
into ecstasies over Voltaire’s ‘ Brutus’ and ‘ Mort de César,’ and every 
fine lady and gentleman was for a time a sympathiser with regicide 
and republicanism. 

Diderot and D’Alembert were petted by the great, whom their pens 
were ever stabbing; and even wild republican Jean-Jacques, whose 

* It is almost impossible to over-estimate the significance and importance 


of that movement in its effects upon the French society of the eighteenth 
century. It was the first germ of the great Revolution. 
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every book was a battering-ram hurled against the foundations of 
society, was courted and caressed by those whose very existence he 
made it his mission to denounce. 

There is something startling, almost appalling, in the moth-like in- 
sensibility to danger manifested by those fools of fortune. It would 
seem as though, weary of seething in their own corruption, they eagerly 
longed for a new order of things, even though it should bring about 
their own annihilation. The old +égime was so rotten, so utterly effete, 
that its component parts could no longer cohere ; and so they crumbled 
and dropped into the resistless flood that was whelming the old world 
of thought, and were hurried on to the brink of the gulf, dashed into 
its surging, boiling depths, and buried in the fathomless ocean of eter- 
nity, never to rise again. 

The poetry of the age of Louis the Fifteenth still retained many 
of the characteristics of that of the Regency. As a French writer 
remarks, “it was not Christian, but heathen ; poets spoke the heathen 
language of Tibullus, Catullus, Propertius, Ovid. Voltaire, Dorat, 
St.-Lambert, Marmontel, Gentil-Bernard, were mere echoes of the 
Greek and the Roman; all alike breathed sensualism.” But the 
literature of the Regency was inert; its writers cared nothing 
for proselytising ; they wrote for the coteries, for fine ladies and gentle- 
men, for Epicurean philosophers: that is to say, for their patrons or 
their equals ; the bowrgeois, the artisan, belonged to another world, 
with which they had no sympathy. But towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century there began to arise a more universal literature, a 
literature that appealed to all: a literature of propagandism whose utter- 
ances went not forth from gilded salons, but from garret and cottage ; 
from men whose sympathies were with the masses from which they 
had sprung; whose object was to emancipate the human mind from 
the tyranny of tradition. Such men were Diderot, D’Alembert, and 
above all Rousseau. “To dissipate prejudice, to annihilate error, to 
enlighten the human race, and to render truth triumphant:” this 
was the motto of the Encyclopédists. 

The eighteenth century opened with doubt and closed with atheism. 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Fréret, Fourmont, Montesquieu, were succeeded 
by Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, Rousseau. The cleansing waters 
of the Reformation, unhappily for her, were dammed back, and flowed 
into France only in little streamlets, that produced a scarcely sus- 
ceptible effect upon the land, and so it was still cumbered by the 
rottenness of an effete religious system.* For centuries the dissolute 
and anomalous lives of the clergy had been patent toall men. Chaucer, 
Rabelais, and scores of minor writers had mercilessly satirised them. 


* I do not intend by this sentence to cast an insult upon the doctrines of 
the Catholic faith; not with the polemical, but with the social effects of 
that movement has this article to do. 
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But the human mind, fettered by antique custom and superstitions, 
still looked upon the man and the creed as indivisible, as they probably 
were in the blind mechanical faith of the age. Except in times of wild 
commotion, like the Fronde, when every bond, social and religious, 
was broken, the clergy had made at least a pretence to sanctimony, toa 
belief in the dogmas they preached, although even under the stern 
rule of Louis the Fourteenth 


“Their best conscience 
Was, not to leave undone, but keep unknown.” 


It was reserved, however, for the eighteenth century to show to the 
world the monstrous prodigy of a clergy living in open profligacy, 
frequenters of brothels, companions of courtesans, rivals of the most 
abandoned roués ; of a blaspheming clergy who ridiculed their religion 
and their God, until an abbé, before a full assemblage of the Sorbonne, 
sustained a thesis that the revelation of Moses was a lie and Christ 
almost a hypothesis! In opposition to these were the bigoted sup- 
porters of the bull ‘ Unigenitus,’ who thrust out of the pale of the 
church and consigned to eternal perdition all who did not conform 
within the narrowest limits of dogmatic belief; men who would fain 
have repressed all liberty of thought with fire, and sword, and torture. 
Such was the church of the age: half atheism, half bigotry, and no 
Christianity. The people were distracted between belief and unbelief, 
between agonising doubts concerning the souls of those to whom the 
bull had denied salvation and a hatred of all religion. In the midst 
of these dissensions the first number of the ‘ Encyclopédie’ appeared. 
Men hailed it as a new revelation, its writers as the liberators of human 
thought, liberators who had stepped forth to strike the chains of 
bigotry and superstition from off their souls and exorcise the demons 
of supernatural terror. Who can wonder that these formula-sickened 
wretches, in whose eyes Christianity was a mere cloak to hide priestly 
vices, a mass of dry bones, of lying relics, should leap into the arms 
of Scepticism, in whose bosom, blank and dreary as it might be, there 
was at least no hell fire? To the powerful pens of D’Alembert and 
Diderot was added the leviathan one of Voltaire. The Jesuits, of 
whom these men were pupils, at once waged war against this new 
birth of thought; the ‘ Encyclopédie’ was suppressed ; the people 
regarded its writers as martyrs to their cause, and disciples daily 
increased. The ‘ Encyclopédie,’ spite of royal and priestly prohibition, 
continued to be written, to be printed, and to be surreptitiously pub- 
lished. Caution and fear of consequences had at first restrained its 
freedom of expression within certain bounds; prohibition rendered 
such caution useless, and so its pages henceforth breathed materialism 
pur et simple. The most powerful of this school of sceptics in social 
position were Helvétius and the Baron d’Holbach, in whose splendid 
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salons, and about whose luxurious tables, loaded with all that could 
charm the senses, gathered all the philosophers and wits of Paris. 
Among this coterie of materialists, the object of whose lives was the 
subversion of Christianity, Voltaire, that scapegoat of vulgar pre- 
judice, was, perhaps, the most reverent. Priesthoods of all creeds and 
nations were his abhorrence, and it must be confessed that although 
he was a bitter opponent to revealed religion no man believed more 
profoundly in the existence of a Deity. There was one, who oc- 
casionally mingled with this society, a shy, sensitive, solitary, half- 
crazed being, and yet the greatest genius of them all; this man was 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the prophet and lawgiver of the Revolution. 
Voltaire, who wrote so glibly upon equality and liberty, and who was 
ever denouncing the false, the artificial and traditional, was himself an 
aristocrat in ideas, and the most artificial and traditional of writers 
and thinkers ; he was an imitator of Greece and Rome, a large portion 
of his phraseology is a jargon of classical allusions; he could not 
write a little poem, or even a letter, without filling it with the per- 
sonages and stories of heathen mythology. It was certainly the 
jargon of the age; but the man who writes in the same style as his 
contemporaries cannot be called original. His irony and satire are 
keen, brilliant, polished, but cold as steel ; it is the satire of a scholar 
and a sceptic ; it was inspired at petits sowpers, composed in gilded 
drawing-rooms ; like the heroes of his plays, it smacks of powdered 
hair and red-heeled shoes; it was written for the delight of fine 
gentlemen and philosophers, and one must be something of a fine 
gentleman or a philosopher to relish it. It might dispose men to 
sneer and speculate, and enunciate infidel theories over their wine, but 
scarcely to rush forth with fire and sword as propagandists of a new 
gospel; it lacks the subtle flame that fires the souls of half-educated 
enthusiasts—the men who are the creators of revolutions. Voltaire is 
never intensely in earnest. In all these elements Rousseau is his 
opposite. He follows no model of defunct antiquity, speaks in no 
jargon of extinct creeds; he disdainfully casts aside all tradition, all 
laws, social, political, and dogmatic ; all to him are alike false, artificial, 
oppressive, and infamous; he strips man of every attribute of civilisa- 
tion, of all that he has learned since the days of Adam, nay, of every 
rag of artificial clothing, and makes him stand forth once more the 
naked savage. “ Here,” he cries, “is the primitive model. If you 
would be happy, if you would be virtuous, cast off this huge mass of 
vice and misery you name civilisation, the burden of which grows 
heavier with every century ; acknowledge no laws but those of Nature ; 
let the forest, canopied by the blue profound, be your temple, the hills 
your altars; let no priest stand between you and the great Spirit; 
seek no protection beyond your good right arm; seek no man’s help 
to clothe or feed you, be wholly self-reliant; love as your heart 
VOL. XXXIX. Y 
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dictates, untrammeled by irksome fetters.” Think of these doctrines 
as clothed in the fervid language of intense conviction, saturated with 
the passionate, the mad enthusiasm, that filled the soul of this extra- 
ordinary man, falling upon the jaded ears of a corrupt, effete, mori- 
bund society, that almost longed for its own dissolution. They fired 
the souls of visionary dreamers with Utopian hopes; to the im- 
poverished man of gentle birth, reduced by his own or his forefathers’ 
extravagance to be a mere tiller of the soil,* whose galled pride hated 
his own order, they promised regeneration; to the poor ambitious 
scholar, to the struggling man of liberal profession, stung by the sense 
of mean birth chafing against the restrictions of caste, they opened a 
prospect of power, a hope of revenge against the order that despised 
him. The heart of every man who was low and desired to be high 
leaped towards the preacher whose text was “ALL MEN ARE EQUAL !” 
Most enticing and delusive of cries! Dim echoes of this new gospel 
penetrated even into the foul alleys of the great cities and into the 
squalid cabins of the peasantry, where hunger, pestilence, and death 
held their court. Infected by the spirit of such a creed, they longed 
to free their limbs from the fetters that had eaten into and rusted in 
their flesh for ages; they gasped for one breath of liberty. Year by 
year this feeling intensified until it became delirium, until it chanted 
the Marseillaise, danced the carmagnole, and erected the guillotine. 
Yes, Rousseau was indeed the “ Evangelist” of the Revolution. 

With this brief and imperfect sketch of the state of society during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, I will proceed to give some 
account of the career of a woman who may be regarded as a type of 
the age in which she lived. 

The village of Vaucouleurs is remarkable as being the birthplace of 
two of the most famous, or should I say one of the most famous and 
one of the most ¢nfamous ?—women of French history—Joan of Arc 
and the Countess du Barry. It has been suggested that Vaucouleurs 
is not entitled to this latter honour, or dishonour, but that it has been 
so accredited from the love of antithesis so common among the French, 
and for the purpose of more strikingly contrasting two strikingly 
opposite characters. Be that as it may, Marie-Jeanne Aimard de 
Vaubernier was born in the year 1746. Writers differ as to the 
condition of her parents, but it is probable that she was the daughter 
of a mantua-maker named Becu and of one Vaubernier, a man of good 
but poor family. 

* The enormous cost entailed by Court life and the bursting of the Mis- 
sissippi bubble had reduced hundreds to this condition; and, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century it was common to see the sons, and 
even daughters, of men of ancient lineage, working in the fields of some 
small farm, the last remnant left to them of their ancient patrimony. 


Among these the doctrines of the Revolution found some of its most ardent 
advocates, 
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She was only eight years of age when her father died; his incdme 
had never been more than a bare subsistence, and the child and her 
mother were left totally unprovided for. There were only two persons 
in the wide world to whom they could turn for assistance: a poor 
monk named |'Ange, M. de Vaubernier’s brother, and M. Billaud de 
Monceau, Jeanne’s godfather, a financier, a rich and benevolent man. 
Both resided in Paris, so to Paris widow and orphan went. 

Pere Ange was too poor to afford them apy substantial assistance, 
but he waited upon M. de Monceau and represented their condition. 
These good offices resulted in the child being sent to a convent to be 
educated and in a situation being procured for the mother. At sixteen 
Jeanne was apprenticed to a modiste named Labille. Numerous stories 
of intrigues and love adventures are related of this epoch of her life in 
the apocryphal memoirs which have at different periods passed for 
genuine biographies ; but as their authenticity is extremely doubtful I 
shall not repeat any of them. There can be little doubt but that the 
girl’s early life was far from immaculate ; as indeed what life was, in 
that age of universal moral corruption ? 

We next find her a companion to a rich widow named La Garde, 
whose two sons fall in love with her; she encourages the addresses of 
both without favouring either ; by-and-by the mother discovers what 
is going on and Jeanne is expelled the house. Her next step is into 
the brilliant but depraved society of the demi-monde. She is now a 
frequenter of the salons of the sisters Verrieres and of Guimard the 
dancer, gambling houses and something worse, the rendezvous of all 
the great lords and financiers. At Guimard’s the Prince de Soubise 
did the honours. Those vast drawing-rooms, the most gorgeous and 
brilliant of the capital, displayed a luxury more than Oriental. Guimard 
was the Ninon 1'Enclos of the eighteenth century ; her assemblies em- 
braced all the wit and fashion of the age. Around the apartments * 
were constructed boxes closely curtained, resembling those of a theatre ; 
they were for the accommodation of certain great ladies, who, while 
still preserving some respect for appearances, could thus enjoy the con- 
templation of the dazzling scene without being visible to the general 
eye. 

Among the frequenters of these salons was the Count Jean du 
Barry, a man of high family but a gambler and a roué. Struck by 
the beauty of Mdlle. Lange—Jeanne Vaubernier had now assumed her 
uncle’s name—he offered her his ‘ protection.’ It was accepted. This 
was the commencement of a new epoch in the life of our advertturess. 
By-and-by a grand idea enters the scheming brain of Count Jean ; the 
post of favourite sultana has been vacant since the death of La Pompa- 
dour; what if Mdlle. Lange could be raised to that dignity? With 
Count Jean to think is to act; the idea conceived, he immediately 
seeks about for the means of putting it into force. Not much difii- 
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culty in that. “The well-beloved” is always accessible to a pretty 
woman, and has besides plenty of panders and pimps about to lead the 
way to such an introduction. The young lady obtains an invitation to 
a royal petit souper, the King is enchanted with her beauty and grace- 
ful easy manners, and Count Jean’s ambitious project is a brilliant 
success, 

But previous to her mounting to the coveted dignity it was neces- 
sary that mademoiselle should go through a certain ceremony. As yet 
she was nameless and husbandless. A royal mistress untitled and 
unmarried had never been heard of; such a dereliction from precedent 
would shock Court morality. Count Jean would, under the circum- 
stances, have been most willing to have undertaken the 7d/e of hus- 
band, but unfortunately he had a wife living. He did, however, the 
next best thing to marrying her himself, he married her to his brother, 
Count Guillaume du Barry, a poor officer of marines, who willingly 
availed himself of so profitable an offer. 

In the library at Versailles is still preserved the curious contract of 
this marriage. It is dated the 23rd of July, 1768. It is too long to 
quote, but suffice it to say that it left Madame la Comtesse a perfectly 
free agent, uncontrolled by marital authority. On the Ist of Septem- 
ber in the same year the marriage was celebrated in Paris. Count 
Guillaume returned to Toulouse, richer by a pension of 5000 livres a 
year, the Court proprieties were satisfied, and the countess was perma- 
nently established as une reine de la gauche. 

But not without a shower of scurrilous poems and pasquinades, and 
a determined opposition. The poems and pasquinades were by divers 
hands, Voltaire’s among others; the opposition came from the De 
Choiseul party. The secret of the hatred of the Duke de Choiseul to 
Madame du Barry was, that from the time of the death of the Marquise 
de Pompadour he had been plotting—0O tempora! o mores !—to thrust 
his sister, the Countess de Grammont, a lady by no means in her first 
youth, into the vacant place. The malice of both brother and sister ‘ 
knew no bounds upon beholding the prize snatched from them by a 
mere low-born adventuress. 

The Countess, however, had yet another ceremony to go through 
before she could be acknowledged as the King’s mistress—she must 
be formally presented at Court. So powerful was the De Choiseul 
party, that some difficulty was at first experienced in finding a 
chaperon. ‘This difficulty, however, was ultimately solved in the 
person of the Countess de Béarn, who undertook the doubtful task. 

At Versailles there isa picture by Vanloo of a beautiful shepherdess 
with oval countenance, fine head, black eyes, and a mouth like a rose 
bud. It is the portrait of the Countess du Barry at the age of 
twenty-four, the period at which she was presented at Court. There 
is, besides, a picture by Greuze, “ La jeune fille 4 la cruche cassée,” 
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for which she also sat. Most of that painter's heads are copies of 
this model. 

The scene of the presentation is thus picturesquely described by 
Capefigue in his life of Madame du Barry: 


“ All were on the qui-vive in the royal chateau on the evening of the 22nd 
of April, 1770, for all knew that the Countess du Barry was about to be 
presented; the staunch partisans of the Duke de Choiseul affirmed that 
such a thing dared not be done, and, even supposing such an enormity 
were to be committed, how would she pass through the ordeal? She 
would be awkward and constrained. This conversation became the more 
lively and animated as the King was perceived to be uneasy and absent- 
minded while conversing with the Duke de Richelieu and the Prince de 
Soubise. As time passed on every one at Versailles began to think that 
the presentation would be delayed or indefinitely put off. But they were 
mistaken in the cause of the King’s uneasiness. If he were impatient it 
was because he feared lest anything should have happened to the Countess. 
‘Something has annoyed the hot-headed little puss,’ he said; ‘or per- 
haps she is sick. In any case I do not wish the presentation to be delayed 
beyond to-morrow.’ ‘ Your Majesty’s commands will be law to her,’ replied 
Richelieu. 

“In the midst of a whirl of conjectures the door opened and ‘ Mesdames 
les Comtesses de Béarn et du Barry’ were announced. The impression 
she created was immense; even the Countess’s enemies confessed that 
never was more dazzling beauty combined with more grace and dignity. 
“The success was complete. The King, enthusiastic, happy, raised the 
Countess, who, according to custom, knelt before him, uttering tender and 
gallant words in such a tone as to be heard by all. Mesdames the King’s 
daughters, who were said to be so hostile to the presentation of the Du 
Barry, welcomed her with much cordiality. As she made a very low 
reverence Mesdames raised her with much kindness and warmly embraced 
her. This flattering reception was acknowledged by the Countess with a 
respectful dignity which astonished the oldest habituds of the Court. Every 
one of De Choiseul’s old courtiers said, ‘that far from taking her for the 
King’s mistress she rather resembled a little boarding school girl who had 
come to make her first communion.’ This complete success suddenly 
changed the situation; the King was enabled to publicly avow his penchant, 
and the favour of a new sovereign lady had to be accepted by the courtiers.” 


From that time her position was duly recognised, and the milliner’s 
apprentice was surrounded by great ladies, all eager to undertake the 
most menial offices about her person. The generosity of the King was 
as boundless as his infatuation, which perhaps exceeded all that he had 
felt for any one of his former mistresses. He bestowed upon her two 
annuities, one of 100,000 livres, another of 10,000 livres; the splen- 
did estate of Louveciennes (or Luciennes), another at Nantes worth 
40,000 livres a year, and many large sums of money besides. 

The war between the De Choiseul and the Du Barry parties brought 
about some vital political changes. De Choiseul, thoroughly impreg- 
nated with those ideas of constitutional government which Montesquieu 
had borrowed from England, and made familiar in France by his 
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‘Esprit des Lois,’ was a staunch Parlementaire. Madame du Barry 
allied herself with the party of Absolutism, and worked unceasingly 
for the destruction of the Parliament. Having won over to her side 
one of the enemy’s officers, M. de Maupeou,a man who owed his 
position entirely to De Choiseul, she next set about corrupting the 
fidelity of a yet more important ally, M. de Voltaire. 

No one had been more virulent against her, no one had heaped 
more degradation—in print—upon her head than he: witness ‘Le Roi 
Pétaud ;’ nevertheless she wrote him a conciliating and gracious 
letter, to which he made a gracious and flattering reply. The recon- 
ciliation was complete. Henceforth M. de Voltaire was Madame du 
Barry’s very humble servant, and undertook in his ‘ Histoire des 
Parlements’ to write down constitutional government. The fact is 
that Voltaire was weary of Ferney and exile, added to which he had 
a pique of long standing against the Parlementaires, whom he had 
already fought in defence of the Chevalier de la Barre and the still 
more celebrated Calas. Nor in writing in favour of Absolutism did 
he violate his natural predilections; for, although he, more than any 
other writer save Rousseau, was the author of the Revolution, no man 
of the age was more intensely aristocratic in ideas, no man more 
heartily despised the canaille. In one of his letters to a fellow- 
philosopher, he says: “I do not think we understend each other 
upon this article of the people, whom you believe to be so worthy of 
instruction. By the people I mean the populace, which has but its 
hands to live by. I doubt whether this order will ever have the 
time or the capacity to instruct itself. When the populace begin to 
reason all is lost.” In deserting the cause of the Duc de Choiseul, 
who had ever been his firmest friend, and to whom every other writer 
stood staunch and true, Voltaire showed his usual ingratitude. The 
Duke's revenge for this desertion was a scathing one, at least to so 
sensitive and irritable a temperament as was that of our philosopher’s ; 
he had the renegade’s likeness painted upon the vane at the top of 
his chateau. 

Fostered by the favour of Madame de Pompadour and her favourite 
minister, De Choiseul, who had so long governed France between 
them, the Parlementaires each year grew more powerful, turbulent 
and haughty. They were desirous of not only occupying a position 
analogous to that of the English House of Commons, but wished to 
constitute themselves into the sovereign tribunal of justice. But it 
must be confessed that in the exercise of this latter function they 
showed to anything but advantage, their acts being usually marked 
by bigotry and cruelty, as in the instances already noticed of De la 
Barre and Calas, to which may be added the case of Lally-Tollendal. 

It was but natural that Madame du Barry should ‘oppose the 
party of her bitter enemy De Choiseul, and that feeling, more 
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than intelligent conviction, was doubtless at the bottom of her 
political predilection. Her ministers were M. de Maupeou and the 
Abbé Terray, both pledged to the re-establishment of prerogative 
and to the destruction of Constitutionalism. This could only be 
effected by a coup d'état, and to win the King’s consent to this bold 
course the favourite unceasingly applied herself. One day she hung 
up in her boudoir one of Vandyke’s portraits of Charles the First, 
which painting she had just purchased for a large sum. “ Sire, they 
will treat you in the same manner,” she cried, pointing to the picture, 
“if you leave these gownmen to do as they please.” 

After some warm fencing upon either side, the final blow was 
struck. Upon the night of the 19th of January, 1771, every member 
of the Parliament was aroused by a sergeant and two of the black 
musketeers, armed with the authority of a lettre de cachet. Of each 
was demanded whether he would or would not submit himself to the 
royal authority. The answer was a unanimous “No!” Upon which 
sentence of exile was pronounced against all. Each was forbidden 
to exercise his functions, or even call himself a member of Parliament. 
With the Parlementaires were exiled the Duc d Orléans and his 
son, the Prince de Condé, the Prince de Conti, and all the peers who 
had attached themselves to the party. 

The pens of Voltaire and some of the Encyclopédists, who had not 
forgotten the prohibition and burning of their writings, were em- 
ployed to point out to the people the faults and acts of injustice 
committed by the old Parliament, and the necessity of reforming it; 
and a new one, composed of men more amenable than the last, was 
summoned, with which M. de Maupeou proceeded vigorously to re- 
establish the royal prerogative. 

The Duc de Choiseul was exiled to Chanteloupe—the same sen- 
tence had long since been passed upon Madame de Grammont, on 
account of her overbearing insolence to the favourite—where he 
held quite a Court, which was the favourite resort of Encyclopédists, 
wits, poets and all the literary men of the age, whence continued to 
flow a continuous stream of gross poems, after the style of the 
celebrated ‘La Bourbonnaise,’* pamphlets and satires against King, 
ministers, and mistress. So exasperated was Louis by some of these 
foul effusions, that had it not been for the intercession of Madame du 
Barry he would have sent the Duke to the Bastille. Not only did 
she save her enemy from a prison, but raised his pension to 50,000 
livres, thereby largely returning good for evil. 

The Countess had a charming petit maison at Luciennes, near 
Marly, a paradise of beauty and luxury. Louis, ever a prey to ennut 


* A lewd doggerel, containing the supposed history of Madame du 
Barry, which was sung in the streets of Paris, and even under her 
windows. 
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among the grand apartments and tedious ceremonies of Versailles, fre- 
quently rode over there in the mornings, almost unattended. In the 
summer he would sit under a tree for hours together, gazing down 
upon the valley of the Seine, the woods of Marly, and all the beauties 
of the lovely landscape that lay before him. And the Countess would 
bring him a glass of wine and a little fruit that she had plucked with 
her own hand, and sit down at his feet. Or they would stroll in the 
grounds, accompanied by a little white spaniel and a negro boy named 
Zamore, dressed in fantastic costume covered with gold, who carried 
a red umbrella to protect them from the sun. This boy was a 
great favourite with both. One day the King, in a frolic, named him 
Governor of Luciennes, caused a document to be drawn up to that 
effect, and ,bestowed upon him an annuity of five hundred livres. 
Little did the Countess dream of the terrible part that this humble 
servile creature would one day play in her destiny ! 

In 1772 she was formally separated from her husband by a decree 
of the Chatelet du Paris. As the King’s infatuation showed no sign 
of diminishing, it was mooted by certain persons, who still preserved 
some respect for morality, that since Louis could not be induced 
to separate from his mistress there should be a morganatic mar- 
riage. The chief promoters of this scheme were the Duc de la 
Vauguyon, the Cardinal de Bernis, who undertook a journey to Rome, 
in order to solicit the Pope to dissolve the Countess’s marriage with 
the Count du Barry, and Marie-Thérése, the King’s pious daughter, 
who said that she had become a Carmelite that she might the more 
effectually intercede with heaven for her father’s salvation. It has 
been asserted that the proposition was a mere political ruse, which the 
proposers never had any intention of carrying into effect. There was 
one out of the three just named, however, who was thoroughly in 
earnest, and that was Louis’s daughter. “ Before all things,” she 
said, “ the King’s salvation must be thought of, and to put an end to 
the scandal, if he cannot separate from his mistress he ought to make 
her his wife.” Death preserved the French monarchy from this last 
degradation. 

While these schemes were afoot the health of the King was sinking 
fast. That ennui and tristesse which during so many years had been 
the curse of his existence, which had plunged him into licentious 
debauchery, grew heavier and heavier as one by one he saw the con- 
temporaries of his youth, the friends of his manhood, fall into that 
“blind cave of eternal night,” to which day by day resistless doom 
carried him nearer. The Marquis de Chauvelin died before his eyes at 
the supper-table; a few days afterwards he was told of the demise of 
the Maréchal d’Armentiéres, who was born in the same year as 
himself and who had been his playmate in childhood. These were 
severe shocks. The physicians prescribed constant change of scene ; 
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and so he journeyed from Rambouillet to Compiégne, and from Com- 
piégne to Choisy, and so backwards and forwards, restless, dejected, 
dull-eyed, leaden-cheeked, smileless, his head sunk upon his breast—a 
terrible picture of the jaded worn-out voluptuary, who had drained 
“the wine of life” until the lees filled his mouth with nausea. An 
attack of smallpox, that disease so fatal to the Bourbons, termi- 
nated this wretched life, and with it the age of the ancien régime, 
on the 10th of May, 1774.* 

Probably there is no sovereign in modern history who is so univer- 
sally execrated and so sweepingly condemned as Louis the Fifteenth. 
All sweeping judgments are unjust ones, and this is no exception to 
the rule. No man was ever so thoroughly evil but that some good 
might be said of him. Fair and full of the noblest promise were his 
early years. Virtuous, devout, a fond father, a faithful husband, in 
whose eyes no woman was so beautiful as the Queen—so beloved by his 
people, that the news of his danger filled the nation with prayers and 
tears, what could be more auspicious than the opening of his reign? 
And alas! what more gloomy and terrible than its close? Can that 
noble and beautiful youth, as we see him in Vanloo’s picture upon the 
walls of Versailles, with the noble forehead, soft, frank blue eyes and 
smiling gracious mouth, be the same man as that dull-eyed, leaden- 
cheeked creature just described ? Had Louis been born in a better 
age there might not have been this awful gulf between the beginning 
and the end. Long did he remain untainted by the corruption that 
encompassed him upon all sides; but that vicious society could not 
countenance the anomaly of a virtuous king, whose virtues were a con- 
stant protest against its own demoralisation, and so worked with Satanic 
cunning until it made him of itself. True, however, to the teachings 
of his youth, Louis resisted all the attacks of scepticism and infidelity, 
and preserved to the last a respect for religion; perhaps it was no 
more than devil-fear, but it was enough for remorse, out of which 
sprang the gloom and ennui that poisoned his life. He was ever 
flying from his conscience; he evaded it for a time in the revelry of 
the petit souper, in the arms of his mistress; but when he awoke 
in the morning it was crouching upon his pillow, and each excess 
added a new terror to its aspect. As a voluptuary, a debauchee, he is 
a hideous blot upon the nation that gave him birth. His reign is one 
long story of famine and oppression. Louis the Fourteenth had left 
to him an empty treasury, an exhausted country, and a legacy of war. 
The disasters which had marked the closing years of that reign were 
continued through the next; defeat almost invariably attended the 


* T do not quote the usually received foul story of the cause of the attack, 
as I believe it to be only one of the numerous hideous canards invented by 
the Revolution to intensify the vices of the last Bourbons, as if the truth 
were not sufficiently bad without any admixture of falsehood ! 
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arms of France, and year after year more money was wrung from the 
groaning people to support the hopeless struggle and to supply the 
criminal expenditure of the sovereign and his favourites. Yet Louis 
was neither tyrannical nor cruel; but sunk in indolent voluptu- 
ousness he heeded not the cries of his people, and suffered acts of 
despotism to be committed of. which he sincerely disapproved. The 
nation was governed, not by him, but by his mistresses and their 
ministers. “They would have it so, they thought it for the best!” 
was his cry at every fresh break down in the executive. 

But he was not all sybarite, nor is the record of his reign all evil. 
Few are aware how much he did to beautify and improve Paris, or how 
many admirable institutions, which survive as glories of the nation to 
this day, owe their origin to him. With his own hand he drew the 
plan of the Ecole Militaire for the gratuitous education of young gen- 
tlemen destined to the profession of arms. He formed three camps for 
practical instruction in the science of war. With his own hand he 
traced the plan of seventeen new routes, having Paris for their centre, 
together with several canals, notably that of Picardy, in the construc- 
tion of which he employed his soldiers. He founded a school for the 
study of the Oriental languages, for the advancement of commerce 
and diplomacy, and despatched the Abbé Surin to Constantinople to 
gather such manuscripts as might prove useful to the institution. He 
converted his garden into a scientific establishment—the now famous 
Jardin des Plantes—and wrote himself the ordinances which instituted 
a course of instruction in Botany and Natural History. In addition 
to these enduring monuments he made vast improvements in the 
capital, constructing new and splendid buildings, opening new streets, 
and commenced planting the boulevards. In all these works Madame 
de Pompadour shares with him the honour, and in one not yet men- 
tioned, the manufactory at Sévres, the glory is all her own. 

“The evils that men do live after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
So it has been with Louis the Fifteenth. 

At the first commencement of the King’s brief illness Madame du 
Barry was ordered to remove to Ruel, and it was there that tidings 
were brought her of his death. Immediately afterwards came an order 
from the new sovereign, commanding her to retire to the convent of 
the Pont-aux-Dames, “for reasons known to me which concern the 
tranquillity of my kingdom, and for the safety of certain state secrets 
which have been confided to you.” So ran the letter. After a time 
she made a humble appeal to Marie-Antoinette to be allowed to return 
to Luciennes. Her request was granted. Her Court friends, except a 
few—De Brissac, d’Aiguillon, Richelieu, and Soubise—deserted her 
upon her fall. But Madame la Comtesse’s gay frivolous nature was 
not clouded by this ingratitude; she amused herself in embellishing 
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her retreat, bestowing alms, encouraging the fine arts, and giving balls, 
fétes and petits sowpers. 

Hitherto her life had been all sunshine, but darkness was at hand. 
The air was filled with the mutterings of the coming tempest, and the 
rumblings of the earthquake were heard far and near; but her laugh 
rang as clearly as ever; no shadow of the coming doom oppressed 
her heart, and her feet still danced blithely over the trembling earth. 
This butterfly thought that, sheltered within the petals of her rosy 
world, the storm could not touch her; that it would pass away, and 
leave her to disport once more beneath the cloudless sky. 

But by-and-by a Jacobin club is established at Louveciennes, of 
which the negro Zamore, whom we last saw carrying a scarlet umbrella 
over his mistress’s head, is the president. He is no longer her humble 
slave, but boasts himself to be the friend of Franklin and Marat, and 
spouts bombastic speeches about liberty and equality. 

We now come to the brightest spot in this erring woman’s tarnished 
life. Marie-Antoinette, thanks to the politic counsels of her mother, 
Maria Theresa, had met the favourite with something of cordiality ; 
but it was. impossible that this agrément between two such opposite 
persons and such opposite interests could be of long duration; a 
wicked jest made upon him by Madame du Barry being reported to 
the Dauphin, there was an immediate rupture, which was never healed 
during the lifetime of Louis the Fifteenth. But when serious tribula- 
tion fell upon the royal family they found no truer nor more devoted 
friend than Madame du Barry. She wrote to the Queen, begging her 
to accept of all that she possessed. She sold her jewels to aid her 
necessity ; she risked and ultimately lost her life in her service. 

In 1791, she raised a cry that she had been robbed of a number of 
valuable jewels, and offered a large reward for the discovery of the 
robber. Soon afterwards she pretended that the thief had been captured 
in London, and that it was necessary for her to go thither to identify 
and claim her property. She accordingly obtained a passport, and 
journeyed to England. There is little or no doubt that the whole story 
was a fabrication; De Brissac, probably, had conveyed the diamonds 
to Marie-Antoinette ; the story of the capture was a ruse to leave 
France on @ secret mission. In London she was handsomely received 
by Pitt, and in the best society. She returned home in the December 
of the same year. But in the early part of 1792 she again returned 
to England, still ostensibly upon the diamond business, pledging her- 
self, upon obtaining her passport, to return within a month. The 
exact nature of her mission would be difficult to discover among the 
countless intrigues of the émigrés at this period; as the accredited 
agent of the Queen, however, she visited the Princess of Lorraine, 
De Rohan, M. de Calonne, and many others, and assisted in a solemn 
funeral service for the King. This sealed her doom. _ Pitt endeavoured 
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to persuade her not to return to Paris, predicting that if she did she 
would meet the fate of Regulus. 

His words were indeed prophetic. She found all wild confusion at 
Louveciennes ; Zamore and the patriot club in possession, her treasures 
rifled, her splendid salons wrecked by a troop of drunken ruffians who 
robbed in the name of liberty. Too late she repented of the rash 
confidence which had urged her to plunge herself into the vortex ; 
escape was now impossible. On the 3rd of July, 1793, having been 
denounced by the treacherous black, an order was issued for her arrest. 
By a strange coincidence, her cell at the Conciergerie was the same 
which had just previously been occupied by Marie-Antoinette. These 
two women had reigned as rival queens at Versailles, and that vast 
palace was not large enough to contain them both; they had all the 
noblesse of France for attendants. Could any magician at that time 
have lifted the rogeate veil and shown them the torrent beyond— 
the dim narrow cell, the heap of filthy straw, the black loaf, the 
earthen pitcher of stagnant water, the rough red-capped, sabot-footed, 
but kindly Richard, the concierge, and his wife, their sole attendants, 
themselves arrayed in coarse prison dress! Once more I cannot refrain 
from quoting the wondrous wise words of the mad Ophelia: We know 
ahat we are, but we know not what we may be! 

Her judge was the brutal Fouquier-Tinville; her accuser, Zamore. 
The blow might have well come from some other hand than his. The 
principal accusations against her were, having during the late King’s 
life squandered vast sums of the people’s money (that accusation was 
just and true), of being still possessed of great treasures thus wrong- 
fully acquired, and having been engaged in secret plots to restore the 
royal family. At first she met these charges scornfully and boldly, 
but when sentence of death was pronounced all courage deserted her 
and she was carried almost fainting back to her prison. 

The painful scene of her execution is thus vividly described by one 
who was an eye-witness : 


“ Upon arriving at the Pont au Change I found a very large crowd assem- 
bled there. I had no need to ask the reason of the assemblage, for at that 
moment I heard the most terrible cries, and almost immediately saw come 
out of the court of the Palace of Justice that fatal cart which Barrére, in 
one of those fits of gaiety which are so common to him, called ‘ the bier of 
the living.” A woman was in that cart, which slowly drew near to the 
spot upon which I was standing. Her figure, her attitude, her gestures 
expressed the most frightful despair. Alternately red and deathly pale, 
she struggled with the executioner and his two assistants, who could 
scarcely hold her upon the bench, and uttering those piercing cries which 
had first arrested me, she turned incessantly from one to the other, in- 
voking pity. It was Madame du Barry, being conveyed to execution. . 
Only about forty-two or forty-three years of age,* she was still, in spite 





* Others say fifty. 
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of the terror which disfigured her features, remarkably beautiful. Clothed 
wholly in white, like Marie-Antoinette, who had preceded her a few weeks 
previously upon the same route, her beautiful black hair formed a contrast 
similar to that presented by a funeral pall cast over a coffin. ‘In thename 
of heaven!’ she cried amidst her tears and sobs, ‘in the name of heaven 
save me. I have never done ill to any one. Save me!’ The delirious 
frenzy of this unfortunate woman produced such an impression among the 
people that even those who came to gloat over her sufferings had not the 
courage to cast at her a word of insult. Every one around appeared 
stupefied, and no cries were heard but hers; but her cries were so piercing 
that I believe they would have drowned even those of the mob had they 
been uttered. . . . During the whole route she never ceased her shrieks for 
‘ Life, life!’ and to struggle frantically to elude death which had seized 
upon her already. Upon arriving at the scaffold it was necessary to employ 
force to attach her to the fatal plank, and her last words were, ‘ Mercy ! 
Mercy! but one moment longer, but one’ and all was said.” 


She was the only one of the aristocrats who disgraced the order by 
any show of cowardice ; all others, women as well as men, met their 
doom with Spartan courage. 

Between the writers of De Choiseul’s party and those of the 
Revolution more foul stories and harsher judgments have been 
circulated against Madame du Barry than any other woman of 
her generation. And even at the present day the popular 
ideas concerning her, both in France and England, are derived 
from those mendacious sources. No human being during his or 
her lifetime was ever overwhelmed with more opprobrium, and yet 
she never committed one revengeful act against her defamers and 
enemies ; never once solicited a lettre de cachet. On the contrary, we 
have seen that she not only interceded to save De Choiseul from 
a prison, but even conferred benefits upon him at a time when he was 
straining every nerve to destroy her. Many anecdotes are told of her 
tenderness of heart and of her generosity, and how frequently she 
pleaded to the King for poor prisoners condemned to death upon 
slight or pitiable charges. No person in distress ever appealed to her 
in vain. Her behaviour towards Marie-Antoinette has been already 
commented upon. When the actor Dauberval, overwhelmed by debts, 
wrote to her for assistance, she immediately set about raising a sub- 
scription; she compelled every great lord of the Court to lay down 
five louis, until, with her own donation, she had gathered for him 
two thousand. This is but one out of many anecdotes told of her 
generosity. ‘She was the protectress of all débutants at the theatres, 
and a munificent patroness to artists and all men of genius; not, like 
Pompadour, from the exquisite appreciation of an artistic mind, but 
rather from good-heartedness. 

She was a creation as essentially of the eighteenth century as 
butterflies are of June. With her the moral faculties were not merely 
weak and easily subjugated, but positively had no existence; her nature 
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was all sensuous, and sensuousness ripened into sensualism; every 
fancy, passion, whim, enslaved her for the time being; self-denial she 
knew not; with her, free indulgence was the only happiness ; restraint, 
privation, were unbearable. Pain, and gloom, and sorrow, whether 
menacing herself or others, were abhorrent to her. She loved to see 
only sunshine and smiling faces. Life was to her a carnival, a baccha- 
nalian orgie, in which all should eat, drink and be merry. 

To moralise upon the life of royal favourites would be impertinently 
superfluous. The story of each one carries its own moral. La Valliére, 
even in her days of passionate love and of exaltation, haunted by the 
shadow of her sin, atoning in the Carmelite cell for her brief rapture 
through years of mortification and penitence; De Montespan, expiating 
her short-lived splendour by all the tortures of degraded pride and 
the bitterness of remorse; De Maintenon, dying solitary and unloved 
within the gloomy walls of St.-Cyr; De Mailly, weeping away her 
life in penitential tears; De Chateauroux, struck dead in the moment 
of returning triumph ; De Pompadour, slowly dying, yet still wearing 
out her heart in inventing new diversions to dispel the morbid ennui 
of her royal lover, and ever racked by apprehension lest another should 
usurp her place; Du Barry, shrieking for life in the headsman’s cart, 
dying despairing upon the guillotine: could the most eloquent of 
moralists or preachers heighten the effect of such lessons as these ? 








Junius and Sir Arthur Gordon. 
By ‘CAMUS,’ 


One of the most complicated and at times one of the most interesting 
problems with which the human mind can grapple, is that which is 
involved in deciding on the real value of some supposed piece of 
evidence. To weigh antecedent improbabilities, to sift rumours, to 
strike the balance between conflicting statements, and allow for the 
bias of feeling or undercurrent of prejudice, constitute a difficult 
achievement, and of which successful examples are rare, 

Cases of disputed authorship belong to this category. The work 
in question may be a picture, a poem, a pamphlet. A doubt arises 
as to who was its author. If we possess no infallible guide to its 
origin, hold no attestation from accredited witnesses, can come upon 
no documentary proofs, the mind may be strongly swayed, but 
would be at fault in attempting to embrace any strict conclusion. 
However forcible the argument in this or that direction may at 
first sight appear, it will probably be found fallacious. Our surest 
rivet may prove‘no better than a slip-knot: the slip-knot will give, 
and the entire chain run out, link after link, leaving us to contemplate 
a futile instance of labour Jost. The deepest and safest convictions 
are those which have been derived from internal evidence. 

Somewhat more than thirty years ago public attention was drawn 
strongly to the verata questio of the authorship of ‘ Junius’s Letters,’ 
and a hope was entertained that some decision might at length be 
arrived at, as far, at least, as the claims attaching to one name were 
concerned. We refer to the late Sir Philip Francis. 

The investigations which followed were interesting, but they proved 
barren of any result at the time. Two generations had passed away 
since the first appearance of the celebrated Letters, each in its turn 
dying and making no sign. It was hiatus valde deflendus, “ Junius” 
had almost pledged himself to the English nation, that if he lived 
they should hear from him again. But they never did hear from 
him after his last-dated letter, that to Lord Mansfield, of the 21st of 
January, 1772. 

The ‘ Irenarch ’ pamphlet, no doubt the production of “ Junius,” and 
printed some two years later, seems never to have been published. 
Seventy years had elapsed since the close of the complete series, and 
no one seemed much the wiser as to the identity of the reckless and 
eloquent pamphleteer. Even his rank and grade in society were still 
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unascertained. Who could say whether that bribeless pen had be- 
longed to a tribune of the people, or had been wielded by a senator 
who wore coronet and ermine and sat by right among the peers of 
the realm ? One thing was certain. “Junius” had now gone to his 
rest; and a countless troop, many of them congenial spirits, had 
marched on the same road. 

Sir Philip Francis had deceased in 1818, and his only son, Mr. 
Francis, died in 1837. The quaint, heterogeneous, and not very 
valuable library had been sold on the premises in St. James’s Square 
under the auspices of the veteran Evans; but no Junian revelations 
had accrued from its dispersion, Mr. Joseph Parkes was in the habit, 
long after, of assuring his friends, that though some rare or curious 
editions of the Letters fetched fancy prices, nothing of any im- 
portance had transpired, save in what might be gleaned by a compe- 
tent judge (he meant himself) from the contents of some ninety 
volumes of tracts on political subjects. Sir Philip’s immediate heir 
had, to use a trite but expressive phrase, kept all dark. Obtaining, 
after the lapse of many years, by an arrangement made with Lady 
Francis, the surrender of her life interest in the mansion and its con- 
tents, Mr. Francis himself never dwelt in it, neither would he let it on 
lease. The house remained, with whatever treasures or secrets it 
contained, as hermetically sealed from prying glances of the outer 
world as if it had been an Etruscan tomb. 

It is unfortunate, in the interests of antiquarian literature, when a 
mask, worn persistently during a long life-time, is retained even in 
the closing scene, and forms part of the cerements which wrap the 
body in its silent grave. We seem to lose, in brave and honoured 
association, far more than we can be said to gain in the weird halo of 
mystery. Whoreally cares, after a while, for anonymous productions ? 
Is not the feeling engendered by “ You shall never know me,” soon or 
late, one of slight and offence? It is all very well to talk of the 
intrinsic merit and charm of the work itself. We like to be sure of 
the workman. Is not the ‘Divina Commedia’ of Dante more won- 
derful and prectous in our eyes when we think of the suffering, wan- 
dering, broken-hearted man who wove the unearthly threefold vision ? 
‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ are 
priceless heirlooms of England for generations yet unborn ; but many 
a heart would faint, and many a cheek grow pale, could serious doubt 
be thrown on the authorships of John Milton, John Bunyan, and 
Daniel Defoe. ‘The Faéry Queen’ is Edmund Spenser's ‘ Faéry 
Queen.’ Even the immortal ‘ Plays and Comedies’ would fade into a 
learned myth, or seem “ like some gay creature of the element,” if we 
once let go of William Shakespeare. 

Besides, as the real and tangible recede from view, the ntangible 
advances spectre-like on our field of vision. The rights of the proprietor 
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have fallen into abeyance, and the speculator forges his unwholesome 
scheme, and after a time lays claim to the territory which ‘looks like 
“No man’s land.” - 

So it proved in this instance, as far as the Junian volume was con- 
cerned. The names of a host of claimants were pushed forward from 
time to time; and the struggle to seize and appropriate the vacant 
chaplet waxed as hot among their numerous partisans, as the recorded 
efforts of charmers of the “other sex to force upon their aching and 
reluctant feet a certain obdurate “glass slipper,” of which we have 
most of us read in our juvenile days. 

But the scent had grown cold, and the busiest lucubrators could 
not puzzle it out. Moss-grown critics and commentators had covered 
the ground with falleh leaves of a past generation, and their hardier 
successors seemed bent -on sifting the whole subject in a sieve of 
vanity. Nearly thirty years more had gone by, when a taxing-master 
in Chancery came forward to turn the public mind once again into its 
latest channel of inquiry. 

Mr. Joseph Parkes owned a notable collection of Junian books and 
manuscripts, including at that time the original Letters to Woodfall. 
His own groove in the controversy had long been irrevocably fixed. 
Some might say that it was “narrow gauge ;” but Parkes did not think 
so, and at all events he was above the meddlesome impertinence of 
proselytising. 

Authorship, however, he coveted; and from this laborious, genial, 
and most communicative man, people ere long iearned, or seemed to 
learn, more than they had ever known concerning “ Junius” and con- 
cerning Francis. Mr. Parkes had come to regard the twain as insepa- 
rable, if not boon companions. His respect for the public forbade him 
to assert that the shadow had become substance, and that “Junius” and 
Francis were one and the same; but it was like Dante companying 
with Virgil, and at times it even seemed doubtful which he most 
admired, the ombra or the man. If anything, he leaned toward “ Quex 
fecimus,” and held that if he were no¢ “ Junius” then “ Junius” had 
reason for regret. 

It was soon known that a Life or Memoir of the late Sir Philip 
Francis was in process of compilation. The grandsons could not or 
would not wndertake it; but the task had been deputed to Parkes, 
and the two brothers had volunteered such aid and information as it 
might be in their power to contribute. There were, perhaps, family 
reasons among the Francises for this arrangement. 

The time-honoured member of the Reform Club was well content. 
He really loved hard work in the literary line, and this “Junius” 
question he never wearied of handling. It had, in fact, been the 
idolised hobby and lucubration of two-thirds of his life. The man him- 
self was a singular mixture of overweening confidence with occasional 
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touches of modesty. He one day-asked an intimate friend if he could 
favour him with any hint concerning his forthcoming literary work. 
The reply naturally was, “Let me hear part of a proof-sheet, if you 
do not object.” The sheet was produced, and Parkes read aloud a 
paragraph. In return, he was cautioned as to style, and was besought 
not to be afraid of old Dilke (of the Atheneum), who had vowed 
war to the knife against the Franciscan theory. His reply was cha- 
racteristic, “He could not alter his style, but hoped that the English 
public would be content with substantive information.” 

Several summers and winters sped away, but the Memoir lingered. 
In answer to inquiries made from time to time, the same chimes rang 
on. It would come out at Easter, at Christmas, &c. One sad day, 
the above-named friend saw the notice of his’ decease in the Times 
obituary. Not long after this, Mr. Merivale completed and brought 
out the Memoir, Messrs. Longman being the publishers. 

As an agreeable, but rambling book, this joint production was 
perused here and there with lively interest ; but it never obtained any 
extensive circulation. Nor can this be wondered at. It was natural 
that its pages should be searched, principally in the hope of finding 
something decisive, if only in the avowal of the biographer’s conviction, 
concerning the Junian reputation of Francis. But here, the public 
were disappointed. Mr. Parkes had evidently not had time to bring 
his reserves into the field; and Mr. Merivale, for some reason or other, 
seemed incapable as yet of forming any fixed opinion on the subject. 
The general impression left, after wading through two volumes in 
royal Syo., was, that Merivale had been hurried, and that Parkes, 
though a fervent preacher of his own creed, had certainly not the 
gift of making converts. 

The book, ‘hen er, such as it was, ors Mr. Hayward, Q.C., 
into the field, who published rather a stirring pamphlet, with the 
title of ‘More about J unias, which he presently afterward sup- 
pressed. 

A handsome volume in imperial quarto, by the Hon. Edward 
Twisleton, followed, after a brief interval, from the press of Mr. 
Murray. 

This work, which is an elaborate combination of patient investiga- 
tion with subtle reasoning, enlivened by narrative and play of fancy, 
did not enter on the question of the authorship of the Letters, but 
was devoted to proving that, whoever was their author, they were 
“handwritten” by Sir Philip Francis ; Mr. Twisleton preferring good 
Saxon English to the Anglicised Latin word. If this praiseworthy 
volume has a fault, or rather an error in judgment, we should say 
that it lies in his overdoing the cumulative argument. Such blemish, 
if blemish it be, was no doubt due to the author having resolved that 
he would produce an exhaustive treatise on the subject. But any good 
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angel at his elbow might have whispered, ‘‘ Beware of giving the 
public too large a dose from prescriptions by Messrs. Netherclift and 
Chabot.” The expert may be welcome in the witness-box at first, but 
after a while the audience are apt to grow weary of his demonstra- 
tions and his dogmatism. An old-fashioned distich tells us that 


« A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Waiving this objection, unfortunately a practical one with nine- 
tenths of our reading public, Mr. Twisleton’s book is a veritable 
marvel. The lucid arrangement of the text, the beauty of the plates 
and specimens, are beyond criticism. And if it should now be con- 
ceded that Francis handwrote the letters, there would remain but one 
point more to decide, viz., “ Was he acting as scribe, clerk, amanuensis 
to another ; or was he inditing, in that finely disguised character, his 
own compositions ?” 

This letter from the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon to Sir John Shaw 
Lefevre was published by permission in the Times of the first of - 
February in this year. It is however, in point of fact, the fuller and 
more explicit avowal of a statement already cited in the columns of 
that Journal some six months earlier than the date of the present 
letter, that is, on May 22nd, 1871. The former statement appeared 
almost simultaneously with Mr. Twisleton’s book, being a kind of 
critique upon it by the writer of the 7%mes article; and the present 
letter contains a brief message from Sir Arthur to Mr. T'wisleton, 
written after perusing his work. It is an interesting letter, penned 
in perspicuous language, and from the point-blank tone of its asser- 
tions, more to the purpose perhaps than any on dit of the last 
twenty years. 

We propose now to consider its value as evidence on one or two 
principal points, which it handles at some length. The first of these 
is Mr. Pitt’s opinion or belief, here recorded. The other is the men- 
tion afterwards made of Francis in connection with the Junian contro- 
versy ; wherein Sir Arthur favours us with an anecdote so ludicrously 
racy, that it has encouraged the writer of this Times article to take a 
discursive flight over the heads of both Pitt and Gordon, citing more 
“ good stories” of the knight, and finally dragging forward the name 
of Earl Temple, and apostrophising a “right and left” shot delivered 
by Lady Grenville. 

Mr. Pitt, we are informed, told Lord Aberdeen (the father of Sir 
Arthur) “that he knew the name of the author of the ‘ Letters of 
Junius, and that the name was not Francis.” And this, Sir Arthur 
adds, he had heard his father say, ‘“‘ not once, but very often.” 

There seems to be no valid reason for discrediting the general accu- 
racy of this recollection of Sir Arthur Gordon’s. We may at once 
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accept of it as a faithful transcript of remarks which it would appear 
had frequently occurred in private, but probably desultory conver- 
sation. 

Sir Arthur lays marked stress on the circumstance that Mr. Pitt 
was one of his father’s guardians. He desires that this should be 
explained to Mr. Twisleton, and further, that after his mother’s 
death, Lord Aberdeen “lived alternately with him and Lord Melville 
until his majority in 1805, except when at college or abroad, and had, 
consequently, unusual opportunities of familiar intercourse with him.” 
Familiar intercourse with one’s guardian, especially when that guar- 
dian is such a man as the Right Honourable William Pitt, would 
leave the youthful ward with rather strong impressions, and those 
impressions might not improbably be very much such as Mr. Pitt 
desired to make. How he made them, then and there, in what par- 
ticular manner the clay was turned to the seal, it were now idle 
to inquire. But we may fairly dispense with any estimate of the 
amount of Lord Aberdeen’s personal discernment, and allow the 
merits of the case to rest on the value of the above statement, as 
made by Mr. Pitt. 

We think we may assure Sir Arthur Gordon that there is no 
reason whatever, apart from the above supposed avowal, for concluding 
that Pitt really knew who “Junius” was. That the “ heaven-born 
minister ” should asswme that he knew this, and everything else, may 
have been perfectly natural and inevitably proper. A personage whom 
we need not name here, albeit John Milton has enlarged on his 
character and behaviour, addresses a remarkable apophthegm to one of 
his satellites : 


“ Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable.” 


Pitt was never fond of confessing to the weakness attendant on 
ignorance. But what likelihood was there, a priori, that he should 
have discovered this jealously guarded secret? Apparently, none 
whatever. For who should inform him? The King, it was believed, 
knew. George Grenville, we think, certainly knew. Would either of 
these be likely to enlighten Pitt on the matter? We should say, 
assuredly not. Why indeed should they? Nothing was easier, sup- 
posing that were judged advisable, than to put him on a wrong scent; 
and a man in power too often provokes this kind of retaliation. 

Of course, there must have been an ostensible meaning in Pitt's 
remark. Artists often introduce into their paintings “Lay figures,” 
to surround and countenance eminent saints. Junius was assuredly 
no “saint” ; but he was a solitary personage, needing accessories, and 
if questions were urged by the ward, a lay-figure would not long be 


lacking in a repertory which belonged to the resolute mind of William 
Pitt. 
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It might fairly be asked of Sir Arthur Gordon, Whom does he 
suppose that Mr. Pitt intended? He certainly did not intend Earl 
Temple. But of this anon. 

In weighing an argument pro or con a sentence pronounced by 
any individual, it is well to consider in the first place how such 
individual would regard @ prior? the question at issue. This, once 
ascertained, will gauge the depth and value of such sentence of his. 
Now, Pitt did not regard “ Junius,” whoever he might be, as a star 
of the first magnitude. Neither did Fox. Either of these statesmen 
* and orators would deem far more highly of his own admitted talents 
and brilliant position, than of anything which could proceed from the 
pen of an anonymous writer. ‘The ‘ Letter to the King’ was indeed 
a stupendous performance ; but that would in some minds excite 
envy, and envy isilliberal. “ Junius” had vowed that none should ever 
know him. The constant rejoinder to this, regarded in the light of a 
challenge, was, “ Oh! we know who ‘Junius’ is. We cannot tell you 
just at present, but we know.” 

Mr. Pitt was an adept at this way of using the foils. One who 
knew him well has declared that ‘he was a master of words, which, 
having no sterling value, he used as counters.” Besides we do not 
suppose that we have his ipsissima verba quoted here by Sir Arthur 
Gordon. It is merely a traditional memory, though, we think, a 
clear one in substance. On the whole, all that it goes to prove, in 
our judgment, is that Mr. Pitt thought he knew. Many others have 
thought the same, at different times and in widely different directions, 
but they found they were mistaken afterwards. 

We do not even feel quite sure but that Pitt may have gone the 
length of booking the property to some nom de plume for the nonce. 
He could not, for instance, really credit such a man as John Calcraft 
with the genuine authorship: but he knew the history of his plots 
and tergiversations, his quarrels with Fox and Lord Bute, and his 
going over to Lords Chatham and Temple. He knew also how 
sedulously and marvellously Caleraft had supplied Lord Chatham with 
frequent hints and secret information. Calcraft had himself obtained 
these informations from a “jackal” of his own, but in imparting 
them to Chatham he probably decorated them with another signature, 
for convenience of separate docketing. This signature may have 
transpired. 

The famous charge against Lord Mansfield, delivered by the great 
Earl in the Upper House, on the 11th of December, 1770, we now 
know had been accepted by Lord Chatham, in the shape of an anony- 
mous letter, at the hands of Calcraft.* It came anonymously to 


*See Francis’s assertion in the ‘Fragment of an Autobiography,’ 
* Memoir,’ vol. i. p. 364. 
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Caicraft, but was forwarded by him to the Earl; whether with or 
without a signature to itself we do not know. 

Caleraft had had, it would appear, many a communication from 
“ Junius,” but it is not probable on the whole that he knew him. In 
the published preface to the collected letters “Junius” refers to the 
above charge, saying, ‘‘ If I stated the merits of my letter to the King 
I should imitate Lord Mansfield, and travel out of the record.” 

On the whole, it may fairly be urged, in the absence of any direct 
evidence to the contrary—and Sir Arthur produces none—that Pitt 
had no positive assurance as to who “Junius” was. And if he 
possessed one half of the discernment with which he has been credited, 
a discernment due in great measure to the exclusive sentiments natural 
to his order, he could not for a moment have been the dupe of certain 
grandiloguent phrases and mysterious hints by the author of the 
letters A man of distinguished rank and lofty independence does 
not, when he dons a disguise, talk of his independence or hint at his 
rank ; and the notion that Pitt should ever have imputed such 
awkwardness to Earl Temple is simply preposterous. That particular 
phase in the Junian apparition was, no doubt, adopted as a blind, to 
mislead the public on the important element of the writer’s social 
position. It was well enough done to mislead many at the time. 
Indeed, it was so well done that an impression still abides that the 
assumed 7éle was, at all events, congenial to Junius’s hopes and 
aspirations, whoever he was. 

But if Pitt was cold or neglectful toward one who had pirated the 
name and prestige of the great Roman, Burke was at once warm in 
his eulogy and energetic in his disapproval. He had from the first 
replied with an indignant disclaimer to all attempts at fastening the 
reputation of the authorship on himself (see his own words, as 
cited in vol. i. p. 384 of the Memoir) ; but he could scarcely fail to 
appreciate the intellectual merit of some of. the Letters, or to 
sympathise with the fearless patriotism breathing through them all. 
Himself the greatest orator of his time, a man of large views and 
generous disposition, he could not but admire the greatest living satirist 
and “ prince of pamphleteers,” as he himself termed him. If the voice 
and features of Burke were becoming known and popular in Europe, 
the veiled form and resistless pen of “ Junius” had made that shadowy 
chieftain the expectancy and idol of the journal-reading public, whose 
suffrages he won, whose rooted tenets he embodied, whose wrongs he 
stood forth to redress or to avenge. Both of them were classical 
scholars ; both were genuine lovers of liberty; both, though ignorant 
of law, had studied the constitution of their country, and were com- 
petent to plead for and maintain its rights and franchises : par nobile 
fratrum, whoever “ Junius” might turn out to be. 

This digression on the honoured name of Edmund Burke may 
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aptly introduce a notice of the second point handled in Sir Arthur 
Gordon’s letter. We mean the mention of Francis in connection 
with the Junian controversy. 

The freedom of private correspondence, however guarded in its 
expression, will sometimes betray curious secrets in after years. Ina 
letter addressed by Francis to his brother-in-law Macrabie, and 
bearing the date of June 12th, 1770, which was just half-way through 
the Junian period, occurs this passage: “Junius is not known, and 
that circumstance is perhaps as curious as any of his writings. I 
have always suspected Burke; but, whoever he is, it is impossible he 
can ever discover himself. The offence he has given to His Majesty 
and is more than any private man could support; he would 
soon be crushed.” * 

Surely this reads oddly, and almost inevitably suggests something 
behind. We will venture to take the sentence to pieces, and examine 
its several clauses. 

1. “ Junius is not known.” 

There needs no ghost, my lord, to tell us this. 

2. “And that circumstance is perhaps as curious as any of his 
writings.” 

Scarcely so, we think ; the writings being unique, and a pseudony-- 
mous signature nothing very rare. But it strikes us that ‘ Junius” 
must have meditated very much in this strain when he wound up 
the first paragraph in his ‘ Dedication’ by declaring, “I am the sole 
depository of my own secret, and it shall perish with me.” 

3. “I have always suspected Burke.” 

Really, Mr. Francis, you do a little surprise us. Burke has denied 
it, he says, “ to perhaps nine-tenths of his acquaintance, as often as 
the thing was mentioned.” Even if you were not aware of this, you 
cannot deem Burke the author. You are a practised writer, an atten- 
tive reader, and therefore a judge of style. The style of Burke does 
not resemble that of “Junius”; they differ as widely as the sweep of 
a battle-axe differs from the thrust of a rapier. But perhaps you are 
treating Macrabie to a taste of the figure called “ ellipsis.’ You do 
not say of what you suspect Burke; and your “major” was, that 
Junius is not known. Can it be that you suspect Burke of knowing ? 
We could believe this, even thus early. Burke is sharp-witted; and 
many years hence he may have some difficulty to keep his countenance 
when you are cross-examined.} 

4. “But, whoever he is, it is impossible he can ever discover. 
himself,” &c. ‘ 

Nay, that is his affair. How can you pretend to answer for what 


* See ‘Memoir,’ vol. i. p. 243. 
t+ See the anecdote in ‘Memoir,’ vol. ii. p. 391. 
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Edmund Burke, or any third person, may hereafter do? You seem 
somehow very unwilling that any of your friends now should be 
teasing Burke, or yourself, with questions on the subject. 

It appears to us that the equivoque in this paragraph of Francis’s 
letter is amusing enough. He had evidently been annoyed by inquirers, 
and sought here to “ throw a wet towel” on their faces. He would 
not have written thus when he got more experience ; and if Macrabie 
* was actually quieted by reading such a faivago as this, we can only 
say that the bewu-frere was a cheap man to ask to dinner. He would 
have gone on drinking tumbler after tumbler of “old gooseberry,” 
thinking all the while that it was Moét or Clicquot. 

As to the particular anecdote with which Sir Arthur favours us, 
concerning the behaviour of Sir Philip at a certain dinner-party, we 
can only say that, regarded as argument, nothing can be more puerile 
than these citations at second, or even at third hand, of good stories 
about the man whom Taylor’s book had gibbeted. Whether he was 
“ Junius ” or not, how he must have wearied of the mingled ignorance, 
ill-breeding, and effrontery which were for putting him remorselessly 
through his paces, even in the decline of life, to see if haply they 
could detect in anything the well-known step of the once high-mettled 
racer. What was he to do?’ The suppressio veri verges on the 
suggestio falsi. To the former of these “Junius” was irrevocably 
pledged. The anecdotes themselves, and their name is Legion, lacked 
all masculine vigour and dignity. They were mostly feminine things, 
of the boarding-school type. As far as Francis was concerned, he 
seems after a while to have made up his mind that nothing of this 
kind should seriously vex him. He would even exercise the play of 
his wit, and essay the resources of riddle-woven language on the 
chaperons of such blushing débutantes. 

But an amusing story is told of Lord Colborne—what he asked of 
Francis, and what he related to Sir Henry Bunbury, and which was 
handed down as a kind of heirloom to Mr. E. H. Bunbury. Lord 
Colborne asked Francis, “ Whether he was the author of ‘ Junius,’ 
and received a point-blank denial, on his honour.” “Junius” not 
being the title of a book, but the assumed name of the author of the 
Letters, the question really amounted to this: “ Pray, Mr. Francis, 
did you create that man ‘ Junius’ ?”’—at least, if we are to regard the 
structure of the English language. And; assuming that the question 
was put thus, we can readily believe that Francis’s difficulty was, not 
in denying on his honour, but in keeping the corners of his mouth 
from twitching. 

The strength of Lord Colborne’s “implicit reliance” on this 
assurance from Francis may be gathered from the fact that when 
Mr. Taylor’s ‘ Junius Identified,’ came out, his lordship’s convictions. 
wavered. 
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Pity that Lord Colborne and the two Bunburys could not have an 
opportunity of sitting down with Francis to a quiet rubber of whist, 
and remarking how well he understood finesse. 


If the object of this article were to claim now for Sir Philip the 
authorship of ‘Junius’s Letters,’ we believe that a strong case might 
be made out on the principle, Fus est et ab hoste doceri. But we have: 
no such end in view. We simply wished to notice a pleasant letter 
from Sir Arthur Gordon, and ought perhaps to apologise for having 
been beguiled onward into fields of . . . almost controversy. 

Somebody must have been the author of the Letters. If it was 
not Francis, we do not think that he has yet been named. As to the 
objection often urged, that Francis wrote nothing else at all equal to 
them in intrinsic power and commanding interest, it were surely best 
answered by the remark that he never again handled themes of such 
majestic stature and pervading import. Moreover, he fell into other 
hands. When the English nation were judges and assessors, “ Junius” 
was read with enthusiasm. But we all know that if Midas sits on. 
the bench, the hirsute, cloven-footed Pan will be preferred to Apollo. 

It would however be a mistake to imagine that “ Junius,” even at. 
his best, betrayed no faults or infirmities. He showed many. We 
may briefly notice two. 

He never was fluent; for he never was, nor could be, quite at his 
ease. Neither could he ever cover a blot, or gracefully take back a 
false move. When caught in flagiante delicto, as in the mistake 
he made about Sir William Draper’s pension and oath, his remedy 
lay in total, and apparently oblivious silence, amounting in fact to 
effrontery. Still less can we suppose that “Junius” knew no fears. 
All actors and imitative persons are “ nervous” about coming in contact 
with bluff realities. “Junius” was essentially an actor, though one of. 
a very high order; and he feared coming in contact with anything. 
kindred to himself or in his own line. Thus, he dreaded encountering. 
the “diagnosis” of Samuel Johnson. He even took a sudden alarm 
about David Garrick. 

His brief philippic addressed to the latter may rank with the most 
ingenious specimens of stilted “chaff” on record. We cite a line or 
two, from memory, of the original at the British Museum : 

“Meddle no more, thou busy informer! It is in my power 
to make you curse the hour in which you dared to interfere with 
Junius.” 

The weapon here was two-edged. The first sentence was evidently 
an arrow shot home to the mark. Garrick was emphatically a genzal 
man. If there was one imputation he would have shunned as worse 
than the plague, it was that of informer or spy. 

Having thus found the loose joint in his armour, that which 
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“Junius” next ventured, and which reads now like bombast, came 
with penetrating power, and. no doubt rattled the bones of some 
unsightly skeleton in Garrick’s domestic cupboard. 

The claim set up for Earl Temple scarcely, as we think, admits of 
a serious discussion. To say nothing of the fact that he and his 
Countess were intimate at the Duke of Grafton’s, while those scathing 
letters addressed to the latter were being written and read, the idea 
is an attempt at a superstructure without any known foundation. 
Besides, how could Earl Temple have been hidden? ‘The clerk of 
the War Office might ; but an accomplished peer of the realm—never ! 

A curious thought is suggested by the mooting of claims like these. 
How are we to explain the fact that Francis, himself an inveterate 
scribbler, an adept at disguises, a master even of “ cipher,” never took 
up this exciting quest, to try and unearth the fox? If he was 
“ Junius,” all is readily accounted for. If he was not, we are almost 
driven to suppose that he wished to wear “a feather in his cap” which 
in nowise belonged to him. Now, was ¢hat the man’s character ? 
We must say, we think not. 

We incline to believe that Earl Temple has, in this matter, so far 
played the innocent part of a scapegoat. “ Junius,” weary of the mono- 
tonous *éle of “ Mr. Nobody,” may have wished to see how he would 
look as “ Mr. Somebody.” And if that nominis wmbra has been 
adroit enough to shift his mantle on to Lord Temple’s shoulders, who 
would grudge him such an Elysium of rest as literary ghosts contem- 
plate amid the parterres and roses of Stowe ? 

There, our polite and susceptible satirist, jaded with the fray of 
polemics, and beginning to be dubious concerning the wisdom of 
internecine strife, would be soothed by the voice and wit of lovely 
woman, and find himself smiling at the guileless courage of Lady 
Grenville, who, free from all the trammels of logic, sent steadfast 
messages right and left to admiring auditors, in which she naively 
insisted on her readiness to prove a negative !* 


* See the close of that article in the Times of 1st February. 





My Beautiful Ucighbour. 


Carter XI. 


We were married at the end of the month, and when I brought 
my beautiful bride back to Elmore Court I thought myself the 
happiest man in the world. I had reason indeed to think so; for I 
had marked in Geraldine a depth and earnestness of passion which 
I felt time would deepen and make still more earnest. And yet 
what was there about her that forced me into light musings, of 
which I was hardly conscious of the tenor? Of course, I deemed 
her love genuine, and I knew afterwards that it was genuine. Yet 
there was about it a suggestion of oddness, a hint of some sombre 
presence, which my instincts surely felt, if my heart did not at first 
recognise. 

But her beauty was of the radiant type that sheds a universal 
lustre on the character. It transfigured her in my eyes. It threw a 
veil of light over her nature, and hid from my sight those features 
which a lesser grace must have discovered. My love was apt to give 
names of its own to the qualities it detected. To me, there seemed no 
violation of reason in calling her artless, wayward, childlike. I found 
her capricious conversation fascinating, not perplexing. Her habit 
of breaking off in her grave speech to chase some irrelevant and simple 
fancy charmed me. Her composite character suggested the two ex- 
tremes of womanly sense and childlike innocence, and her beauty 
filled with light the void that divided them. So that I took no notice 
of the want of those connecting links, those pauses and gradations of 
mind, which in reality are as needful to the intellectual character as 
the middle keys of an instrument are essential to its capacity for pro- 
ducing harmony. 

I had proposed that we should spend our honeymoon abroad ; but 
she would not listen to our leaving Elmore Court. She said it was 
now in the fulness of its beauty, and where should we find abroad so 
lovely and quiet an abode? “Did I not tell you, "naughty boy, that 
I would not leave this house?” she had said. “It is the very perfec- 
tion of a home, in my eyes. We know noone. We can have all the 
long days to ourselves. I can work in the garden without minding 
my dress. I should hate to have to keep myself tidy to receive 
callers—stupid people, who would come to envy and go away to tell 
stories. Look at my hair now—if I were anywhere else I should have 
to keep it dressed.” 
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And she pointed at her reflection in the glass, which showed her 
yellow hair negligently looped behind with a piece of blue ribband, 
with stray curls sunning over her white forehead, and streaming down 
her back. 

She seemed, and she was, I am sure, perfectly happy. The gar- 
deners took to her at once; and I would often see one or the other of 
them following her about to listen to her directions, touching his cap 
so often as he received her wishes; and yet, spite of his respectful 
manner, hinting by his behaviour that he thought her rather more of 
a child than a woman. 

She had wanted to bring her own maid Lucy along with her, but 
the two servants and Mrs. Williams were enough for our wants. So 
Lucy returned to the village with the promise of filling the next 
vacancy in Elmore Court. 

I purchased a phaeton and a smart little mare, and would drive 
Geraldine long excursions into the country. The memory of those 
days is very fresh. She seems to be at my side while I write, her 
large luminous eyes fixed on my face, her small white hand on my 
neck, interrupting me with the musical lilt of her voice to tell me of 
a bright-plumed bird that is drinking at the fountain. — - 

You do not ask me what had become of the fine resolutions that had 
brought me to Cliffegate. You know, for you have doubtless expe- 
rienced, that love is too absorbing a business to admit of any other 
occupation. The living freshness of my wife’s society made my library 
a kind of mausoleum ; and if I preferred basking in the luxury of her 
beauty to handling the dusty skeletons which lined the shelves, you will 
not be surprised. At the time of forming my resolutions I had never 
contemplated marrying ; and now that I had married, my wife, for 
the time being at all events, fully satisfied the craving for occupation, 
for something to live for, which I had hoped ambition might have 
appeased. Yet I did not despair of waking one morning with a strong 
impulse to study. The fact of my life being no longer companionless 
would disarm the fears of ambition; and I felt that, should I fail in 
the attempt to distinguish myself hereafter, disappointment would be 
qualified, if indeed not obviated, by the knowledge that I had always 
by my side some one to love and who loved me, and whose happiness it 
would be a joyous occupation to minister to. 

Her diflike of society had at first surprised me; but it made me 
love her the more. It argued, I thought, her ignorance of her fascina- 
tion ; for I could not doubt, had she known her powers of delighting, 
that she would never have buried them in so dead a retreat as Cliffe- 
gate. She was twenty-seven, a period of a woman’s life when her love 
of pleasure and admiration is strong; though, it must be owned, that 
this love very often strengthens in proportion as time makes its gratifi- 
cation more difficult. Marrying her as I had, without a deep know- 
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ledge of her character, it would not have surprised me had she expressed 
a desire to change her solitude for a life of pleasure. The dull time she 
had passed would certainly have justified the wish. Her eagerness 
therefore to remain hidden from the world pleased me. It illustrated 
a nature pure and unsophisticated ; a heart innocent and sincere. And 
it made me happy to believe I could always think of her as my own, 
without having the calmness of my devotion sullied by those breezes of 
jealousy which society sometimes brings with it, and which one’s par- 
ticular friends generally take care shall increase to gales. 

We passed our time almost wholly together. She did not like that 
I should ever be from her side. She would call me from a book or a 
letter, to come and watch her watering some favourite plants, or any 
other work she might be at. And when such an excuse would be 
wanting, she would sit by me, take my hand, and so remain quiet, 
rubbing her cheek against my shoulder, and by her action and eloquent 
breathing suggesting the grace and purring of a kitten. 

It was strange that I should have inspired such a love. This 
narrative has I fear given you but an imperfect conception of my 
character ; yet you may infer enough from the crude sketch to make 
you wonder that any one so commonplace as I should have given such 
life and movement to the deepest and most latent instincts of this 
beautiful creature’s nature. 

She had well said she was born to be loved. Her sensibilities were 
singularly acute ; her nature warm and sudden; her sympathies too 
powerful; for they agitated her with more joy and grief than the 
occasion that bred the emotion justified. Her spirit, made tameless by 
solitude, desired the corrective of love ; her fancies needed sobering; . 
her longings wanted interpreting; her whole nature demanded the 
warmth of imparted passion to give life to slumbering powers, nourish- 
ment to sickly instincts, sap and vigour to the drooping qualities which 
had developed in loneliness and blossomed in sorrow. 

Such were the speculations on her character I then indulged in; and 
from the standpoint I occupied they were just. But when some time 
had passed, and I got to penetrate her character more deeply, the 
undefinable feeling about her I have before spoken of became more 
definite. 

I remember well the pain and horror that accompanied the suspicion 
when it first flashed upon me. I endeavoured to reason the conjecture 
away; but the very arguments I brought to bear against it turned 
traitor and marshalled themselves on the other side. I reviewed her 
conduct; I recalled her actions, her language, her moods. They 
increased my apprehension. 

Now that love no longer consented to blind me, now that I suffered 
myself to be possessed with suspicion, I knew that the truest confir- 
mation of my fear was to be sought and found in her eyes. The 
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light that sometimes leaped from their depths, the vacant dullness that 
sometimes made them lustreless, were not always the sparkle or the 
shadow of the mood then on her. 

I was alone when I first fell into this train of thinking. She had 
not left me long; and I heard her singing in the drawing-room as she 
sought in her portfolio for a sketch which she announced her intention 
to finish. I threw down the book I held and went to the library. My 
mood was a strange one: a curiosity and a despair—a feverish wish to 
know the truth, with a terror of that truth. I strode to and fro, 
dreading that my face (which I could never force to mask my feelings) 
would provoke her questioning, and striving to master the miserable 
doubts that had seized me. But she soon missed me and came to the 
library, peeping in as was her wont, and then, bounding forward with 
a movement graceful as a child’s, 

“You shall not read,” said she, taking my hand and pulling 
me to the door. “I want you to watch me finish my drawing of 
our home.” 

“ Leave me a little, Geraldine ; I will be with you soon.” 

“ Why not-snow ?” she asked, pouting her under lip. And then, coming 
in front of me, she looked right up in my face. 

“ Arthur,’ she whispered, “ you look now as you look when you are 
asleep.” 

“ What kind of look is that, Geraldine ¢ ?” I said, forcing a smile. 

“Come with me and I will tell you.” 

When we were in the parlour she took a penknife and began to 
sharpen a pencil. She frowned over her task and then laughed, but 
so quietly that the sound died in a breath. 

“ Now, tell me how I look in my sleep.” 

She laid knife and pencil on the table, and knelt before me, resting 
her hands on my knees. 

“Did you ever know I watched you in your sleep, Arthur ?” 

* No.” 

“ Not by moonlight—though the moon shines bright sometimes ; 
but never bright enough for me tosee you. But when you are sleeping 
soundly I steal out of bed, and light the candle and watch you. But 
first I listen to your breathing. If it is calm then I watch; but if it 
is disturbed I go to sleep. Shall I tell you why ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Because I never know whether you are dreaming of me or not. If 
you breathe short and troubled, the expression of your face might give 
me pain—it would be troubled, too; and if I were to think at such a 
time that you were dreaming of me it would make me wretched.” She 
sighed. 

“ And when I breathe calmly ?” 

“Then I love to look at you; for you may be dreaming of me. I 
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watch you much longer than you can tell; but I do not look at you 
too long at a time for fear my eyes should awaken you.” 

“ But what makes you do this ?” 

“DoI not tell you? Besides,” and she averted her face and gave me 
a sweet shy look, “my watching might make you dream of me.” 

“ But could not I dream of you as well when you are by my side?” 

She shook her head. “No. You can make people dream of you 
by looking at them in their sleep.” 

“ Nonsense, Geraldine,” I exclaimed a little warmly ; “ this is some 
crazy old woman’s belief: you must not think such things.” 

I saw her upturned eyes slowly cloud with tears. Her beauty, too, 
suddenly took the same intensely plaintive and piteous expression I had 
marked in her when I had seen her walking in her sleep. * 

“You are angry with me, Arthur.” 

“No, dearest,” I answered, kissing the tears from her eyes, “I am 
not angry with you. I only think you should not indulge such foolish 
fancies.” 

She smiled. It was like an April sunbeam shining after a shower. 
Springing from her knees, “Now for my drawing!” she exclaimed. 
She drew a chair to the table and went to work at once. 

Sowe time after this, in going upstairs I met Mrs. Williams. She 
stepped aside to let me pass, but I paused on the landing. I had an 
idea that she was a much shrewder woman than her calm, pleasant, but 
not highly intelligent countenance would have suggested. I called 
her to the window on the landing and pointed to the front garden. 
Geraldine stood at the fountain making a cup of her hands to receive 
one of the silver threads of water which fell into the brimming basin. 

“She seems as happy as a child here, does she not ?” I said. 

“She is like a child, sir; innocent and gay as any little girl of five.” 

“And yet she is very womanly too; and it is this combination of 
gravity and simplicity that makes her so fascinating. Do you often 
talk with her, Mrs, Williams ?” 

“ Sometimes, sir.” 

“ What do you talk about ?” 

“Oh, of different things.” 

“T dare say she puzzles your plain understanding ?” I said, with a 
laugh whose artificiality made it worse than my gravity. “She has a 
way of breaking off in her speech, of jumping from one idea to another, 
that must make her sometimes difficult for you to understand, eh ?” 

She glanced at me and quickly averted her eyes to the garden. 

“ Mistress,” she said, “doesn’t always talk quite collectedly.” 

“You have hit it exactly. She is sometimes a little incoherent.” 

“She is, sir; but that comes, I am sure, from too much good 
spirits. She's as bright and brisk as a bird which the eye can’t 
always follow.” 
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“ Do you really think this way of hers comes from her good spirits ?” 

“TI beg you'll excuse me, sir,” she remarked, folding her hands, “ but 
I should like to know what you think.” 

“No, Mrs. Williams, I question you. Pray be perfectly frank with 
me. You must see I have a motive in asking you these questions. I 
have faith in your judgment, and I am anxious tohear your opinion of 
Mrs. Thorburn.” 

Her fingers worked nervously and something like an expression of 
distress entered her face. She remained silent. I looked through the 
window ; Geraldine was gone. 

“ Mrs. Williams, I am going to ask you a question. The fact of 
my asking it will convince you of the high opinion I have of your 
character “and how much I appreciate your conduct since you have 
been in my service. It will imply also the confidence I possess in 
your truth and secrecy—in your truth to give me an honest down- 
right answer, and in your secrecy to conceal whatever discovery you 
may make. Do = think my wife sane ?” 

The answer caine reluctantly : “ No, sir.” 


“ What makes you doubt her sanity ?” 

“Her manners, sir, and her behaviour, and sometimes a look she 
has in her eyes; but her conversation, principally.” 

“Have you had any experience of mad people ?” 

“Yes, sir. Father once took charge of a niece of his that was 


mad.” 

“ What form did her madness take ?” 

“She was very cunning. Her mind was full of crazy thoughts; 
but she seemed to know that if she spoke them she would be thought 
mad. But she couldn’t always hide them. And she was very artful. 
She would steal things and hide them so that nobody could find them. 
She was taken worse after she had been witlg us a year, and we 
had to send her to an asylum over at Barnstock, where she died 
raving.” 

“You would be more likely, after such an experience, to know 
madness when you saw it than I?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And do you seriously and truly think Mrs. Thorburn mad?” 

“You ask me, sir—it’s painful to say—but I would swear there is 
madness in her.” 

“ When did you make: the discovery ?” 

“T didn’t make it suddenly. I had my suspicions after she had 
been in the house two or three days. But I became sure when, not 
long after she had been here, she came to me and told me she had seen 
a shadow in the air of a hand holding a knife.” 

“ She told you this ?” I exclaimed with a start. 

* Yes, sir. She spoke in a whisper, looking around her, like one 
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who tells a great secret. Her eyes were all alight, but ber cheeks 
were pale. She told me not to tell you.” 

“ And you kept your promise ?” I said bitterly. “ Why did you not 
tell me ?” 

“T hadn’t the heart, sir. I saw how you loved her—how you loved 
each other—and I couldn’t speak. Besides, I thought it might be 
some wild notion she had brought away with her from her home. She 
led a dull life, and I guessed all sorts of strange fancies might have 
taken her in her lonelinesss. And to speak the truth, sir, though I 
feared that her mind was not right, I thought your company would 
bring her back to herself.” 

“ And do you think she has improved ?” 

“T am afraid not, sir.” 

“What am I to do, Mrs. Williams? how do you advise me to 
act ?” 

Just then I heard my wife singing as she mounted the stairs, and 
we broke off our conversation. I put on a cheerful look; and when 
she saw me she came bounding up, with lighted eyes and outstretched 
hands, her face brilliant with a smile. Mrs. Williams had left the 
landing before Geraldine reached me; and for my part, I appeared in 
the act of descending. She caught my hand and kissed it, a frequent 
action with her, but she did it with an exquisite grace, as one would 
do who had learnt her attitudes from nature. 

She had a little story to tell me ; how, deep in the shadows of the 
orchard, she had been watching a green and purple insect crawl from 
a hole in a tree to a stone, under which it vanished; and when she 
turned the stone over with a stick a thousand strange things wriggled 
away. 

“Tt taught me something! it taught me something!” she cried. 

I asked her what. 

“T said to myself,” she answered gravely, “that green and purple 
insect is a lie, and I who follow it am the world; for its colours please 
me and I can’t help pursuing it. And the stone it has crept under is 
corruption, where a thousand other falsehoods, some pretty and some 
very ugly, lie hid; and when I turn it over, I am like a reformer, who 
floods corruption with the blaze of heaven, and all the foul things rush 
from the light of truth. Is not that pretty, Arthur ?” 

“ Yes, dearest ; but do you know what your little fable typifies ?” 

“What ?” 

“The Reformation. You were Luther, the stone was Rome, the 
wriggling insects the priests.” 

“No, no! There never was a Reformation; there was a wicked 
schism.” 

“ Well, don’t let us argue,” I said, with a cheerless laugh. 


She had descended the stairs with me, forgetting the purpose for 
VOL. XXXIX, 2a 
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which she had mounted them. The harshness of my laugh struck 
her. ; 

“ What is the matter, Arthur ?” 

“ Nothing, darling.” 

“You do not look as you used. You look frightened.” 

“ Of what should I be frightened ?” 

“You are; your eyes are scared. NowamI not sharp, to read 
your face so quickly ? Oh, but I know every line in it! I can see the 
slightest shadow pass over it. It lies quite transparent. It is like 
the water in the marble basin. I was watching the water not long 
ago. I saw the tiniest bird, mirrored deep, deepdown. Do you know, 
Arthur, I sometimes think I could fly? I feel so light—so light—I 
am sure J should only have to put out my arms to rise.” 

“ You would become an angel before your time, Geraldine.” 

“But I would never fly away from you, Arthur.” 

“T hope not, for I don’t know how I should be able to pursue you.” 

She laughed. I passed my arm through hers, and we entered the 
garden. 


Cuapter XII. 


Day after day I watched her closely. Fear made observation keen. 
T had fondly hoped that both Mrs. Williams and I had been mistaken— 


that our commonplace minds had confounded the brisk and illogical 
expression of an agile intellect with madness. But conviction came at 
last: I could doubt no longer; her strange speech, her wild ways, her 
eyes sometimes startling me with their brilliancy-sometimes paining 
me with their sadness, admitted only of one interpretation. 

My pen is powerless to describe the feeling of misery that took 
possession of me. ‘The stern necessity of self-control made the 
suffering more sharp. I dared not by word or look hint my suspicion, 
lest the ayowal, however vague, might precipitate the fruition of her 
madness. My apprehensions exaggerated the results of observation, 
and gave to her actions and language a greater importance than they 
probably deserved. 

And all the long days were filled for me with a weird and tearful 
pathos. For her love grew greater and greater, grew toa wildness and 
depth that marked her derangement more plainly than any other illus- 
tration. She followed me from room to room, into the garden, some- 
times at a distance, sometimes at my side. She would throw herself 
at my feet, rest her cheek on my knee and look up at me with her 
large and wonderful eyes, of which the beauty became more startling 
as her insanity grew more vigorous. 

I once fancied that her past held some sorrow which might contribute 
to mature, if it did not actually feed her madness. Ihad little faith in 
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my power of winning confession; and her exquisite sensibilities and 
my own clumsy judgment alike prohibited the ordeal of examination. 
Yet I resolved to question her, and did, at wide intervals, and rather 
by implication than by direct interrogation; but won no more from 
her than she had before told me. She said that her married life had 
been miserable, but that its misery now was forgotten in my love. She 
never recurred to it. She dared not. She felt that she had been 
destined for me, and she thought there was something menacing to her 
future in remembering that another one occupied the position that 
should have been always mine. The task of questioning was sadly 
embarrassed by her inconsequential language. Day by day her speech 
grew more incoherent. Instinct, so far as her passions were concerned, 
supplied the place of memory ; her memory grew visibly impaired. She 
could discuss with pertinent consistency the first portion of a topic ; 
but the rest slipped from her, and she fell with strange abruptness 
into another subject, without manifesting the slightest uneasiness at 
the sharp departures of her mind. 

I took counsel of Mrs. Williams, who implored me to conceal my 
fears from my wife. 

“She is young, sir,” she said, “and her reason may get the upper 
hand yet. It is not as if she was utterly wild. If there's much 
strangeness there’s likewise much sense in what she says. This proves 
she’s capable of reasoning ; and there’s no telling at her time of life 
what nature mayn’t do for her.” 

“My position is terrible,” I said. “This kind of existence is life 
indeath. It is hard—it is hard to see one I love so well, who loves 
me with so pure and rare a love, slowly succumbing to this most 
awful of human diseases. Cannot I save her? Would a change 
benefit her, do you think ?” 

“T doubt it, sir. It is not always thought wise to change the resi- 
dences of people so afflicted. Their feelings will reason for them when 
they are surrounded with familiar things. If you bring them among 
strangers and into strange places their poor faculties haven’t the power 
to grasp what they hear and see. It’s like cutting the thread that 
supports them.” 

“But it is impossible that I can sit quietly by and see her decaying, 
as it were, before me. I must do something.” 

“Would you like to have a doctor to see her, sir?” 

“Thave thought of that. I have thought of taking her to London. 
But what excuse could I make—what would she think ?” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to have a doctor down here, sir ?” 

“To be sure it would,” I replied, grasping the idea at once. “I 
could pretend he was a friend.” 


, “Yes, sir; and he wouldn’t require to stop longer than two or three 
ays.” 
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“Perhaps not. He would see her in all her moods and come to a 
conclusion on which he would base his advice.” 

I was turning from her when she said, 

“T believe, sir, Mr. Martelli is at Cliffegate.” 

“ Martelli ?’ I exclaimed, stopping short. 

“Why, sir, so Sarah says,” (Sarah was the housemaid). “She was 
that way yesterday, and says she saw him sitting on the beach.” 

“T can hardly believe it. What should Martelli do here ?—unless, 
indeed, he has taken a situation at a school—but you have no schools 
here, have you?” 

“No, sir. But it is quite likely Sarah was mistaken. She was in 
a hurry, and the gentleman she saw might well happen to be a stranger. 
Yet she declares the person she saw was Mr. Martelli.” 

“ Pehaps he has returned to Cliffegate wishing to return to me; but 
it is out of the question that I could receive him now.” 

I retreated to the library and wrote a letter to an old medical 
gentleman who was long my mother’s adviser and mine. I set my 
position before him with ‘the bluntness I knew he relished, and asked 
him if he could oblige me with the name of any medical man who 
he thought would have leisure and skill enough to carry out my 
strategem. He sent me a long reply, saying he had spoken to a friend 
who had made the treatment of insanity his study, who would be 
happy to carry out my wishes. To obviate all chance of exciting my 
wife's suspicions he advised me to ccme to London and settle the 
programme ; “ for,” he continued, “ madness is often subtle enough to 
mislead the most practised observer, and it would therefore be abso- 
lutely necessary that Dr. F "s visit to your house should be so 
contrived as to seem perfectly consistent with the excuse for his visit 
which you will contrive.” 

I saw the wisdom of this and determined to go to London. 

As some pretence for my absence was needful I pretended that I had 
received a letter ona business matter of great urgency. A large sum, 
I said, was at stake, and my presence in town was imperative. 
Geraldine was very reluctant to let me go. Her large eyes filled, and 
her beauty became mournful, as though some great sorrow had entered 
her heart. 

“T shall be counting the hours, day and night, until you return,” shie 
said. “ But how blank the time will be without you! I shall not care 
to eat or drink, or go into the garden. Is it not you who make all 
those flowers beautiful, and this home dear and sweet to me as 
heaven ?” 

“But I will not be long gone, Geraldine. And do you not know 
that little separations like these sweeten love, as the clouds in the sky 
make the sunshine more brilliant when their shadows pass ?” 

“Our love does not want brightening,” she answered with a sob, 
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«But since you must go, I will pray to the Blessed Virgin to watch 
over you ard bring you safe back to me; for though you do not love 
her as I do, she loves you and will never forsake you.” 

I kissed her, and in a few hours after we parted. 

I reached London late at, night, and next morning drove to the 
house of my friend. He received me very cordially. I learned to my 
regret that Dr. F had been suddenly summoned to the death-bed 
of a near relation, and was not likely to return for three days. I 
thought more of Geraldine than myself. But my friend consoled me 
by saying that my absence might benefit her; anxiety for my return 
would give definite occupation to her mind; the longer indeed my 
absence was protracted the better, for fear and hope would steady by 
their weight the vibrations of her reason, while expectancy would serve 
as a leader to her thoughts, marshal them and keep them in a kind of 
logical order. 

I wrote to her, saying that my return was unavoidably delayed, but 
promised I would do my utmost to be with her on Wednesday. 1 
added that in all probability I should return with a friend and desired 
her to tell Mrs. Williams to get the spare room ready. 

On the Tuesday afternoon I met Dr. F. by appointment at the 
house of my friend. I found him reserved, but gentlemanly. He asked 
me many questions about my wife, to all which I replied as fully as I 
could. He announced his willingness to return with me and to give 
his opinion; and in reply to my inquiry named a fee which I thought 
sufficiently moderate. 

We left London next morning by an early train and reached Cornpool 
at about three in the afternoon. I had telegraphed for my phaeton to be 
in waiting and a little after four we halted atthe gate of Elmore Court. 

Mrs. Williams received us. I asked anxiously after Geraldine. Dr. 
l’—— drew near to hear the reply. 

“T cannot tell what has come over her, sir. Since yesterday she 
has been as changed as though she had been suddenly taken with 
illness. She fretted a little after you left, but she cleared up before 
long, and got talking with me on the pleasure it gave her to think of 
your return. I couldn’t help taking notice that she talked much 
more rationally than she used, and I thought that the health of her 
mind might be coming back to her. But yesterday morning, when 
she came down to breakfast, I was shocked by her looks. She was 
white as a sheet; her eyes rolled, and she talked so wildly and quick 
I couldn’t follow her. My fear was that something had happened to 
you, sir. But when I asked her if she had heard bad news from 
master, she clutched my by the arm and cried out piteously ‘Is there 
bad news? is there bad news?’ I answered, ‘Not that I know of.’ 
On which she left me, and stood muttering to herself.” 

“ But where is she now?” I asked. 
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‘She should be in the drawing-room, sir.” 

I did not stop to ask if she had expected me; but directing Mrs, 

Willams to conduct Dr. F to his bedroom ran to the drawing- 
room. 
I found her walking to and fro with her hands behind her. Mrs, 
Williams was right. An extraordinary change had come over her 
since we parted. Her face was ashen pale; beneath her eyes the 
flesh had fallen and turned dark ; her eyes flashed, but a look of fear 
came into her face when she saw me. 

“Geraldine—dear Geraldine!” I cried, approaching her with out- 
stretched arms. 

She stood stock still, then all at once bounded forward with a sharp 
cry. 

“Tt is my darling boy!” she said, throwing her arms around my 
neck. 

I kissed her; but I felt her tremble in my embrace. I led her to 
a sofa. 

“ Did you not expect me, Geraldine ?” 

“Yes, I knew you would come.” 

“ And you would not receive me at the door?” 

“ Have you not come to me?” 

“Of course I have. But dearest, you look ill. Has anything 
happened since we parted ?” 

“What should happen?” she said pushing my hair off my fore- 
head. “ But I am sick—I am sick for wanting you.” 

“T could not come before, as I told you. but now that you have 
me, will you brighten up? I do not like your worn air, Those white 
cheeks do not become you.” 

“ You will give me health, Arthur.” 

“If God permits me!” I said fervently, pained by the great 
pathos of her eyes and the troubled frightened expression of her face. 
“T have brought a friend with me, Geraldine. Perhaps he will help me 
to make you well.” 

“What friend ?” 

“Did not I tell you of my intention to bring a friend from London ?” 

“‘Did you?” she asked with a bewildered look. Then feeling in 
her pocket she produced my letter. “How often have I kissed it!” 
she said, as though to herself; “but I do not want it, now that I have 
him with me.” 

“There,” said I, opening the letter and pointing to the passage in 
it: “do you not remember reading those lines ?” 

She knitted her brow like one in deep reflection; and looking up, 
with her face softened with rather the shadow of a smile than a smile, 


answered, “ Yes—lI ran with it to Mrs. Williams and told her to get 
the spare room ready.” 
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Just then the door opened and a servant ushered in Dr. F——. 
I rose and introduced him to Geraldine. He bowed with polite 
reserve. She inclined her head and sat watching him as a child 
might. 

He appeared to take no notice of her. He began a light conversa- 
tion with me, wandering from topic to topic, evidently with the design 
of engaging her attention and inducing her to speak. Now and then 
I caught him looking at her. 

She rose after a little, as if his presence made her uneasy, and went 
to the window ; but soon returned and resumed her seat by my side. 
All at once she asked : 

“ Are you an old friend of my husband ?” 

“ We have known each other some time.” 

“ How came you to meet ?” 

“We met at the house of a common friend.” 

“Were you very pleased to see him ?” 

He answered with a smile, “It is always pleasing to meet with one’s 
friends.” 

“ Arthur,” she said, turning to me, “it is not fair in you to call any- 
one ‘friend’ but me. ‘Acquaintance’ is what you should call everybody 
but Geraldine.” 

“T call you my wife, dearest; and that isa higher name than all.” 

“Mr. Fenton,” she said, addressing him by the name I had intro- 
duced him by, “do you think Arthur has any friend who would mourn 
if he left him for only a day?” 

“He is fortunate if he has, Mrs. Thorburn.” 

“T did, Mr. Fenton. And has he a friend who, if he were lying ill, 
would wish to be ill too? who, if he were dying would wish to be 
dying ? who if he were dead, would kill himself, if he could not die for 
grief, that he might be by his side in the grave?” Her eyes sparkled, 
her nostrils dilated ; she,added proudly: “ He has only one friend who 
would wish all this for his dear sake, and she is his wife.” 

“TI am sure he is very sensible of your devotion,” he answered 
gravely. 

She again left my side. So restless was she that even when she 
was seated her form swayed like one who is ever about to rise. Dr. 
F— and I exchanged looks. She abruptly called from the window, 
“Mr. Fenton, have you seen the garden ? ” 

“Not yet, Mrs. Thorburn,” he answered approaching her. 

“Come, Arthur,” she called, “ we will shew Mr. Fenton our flowers.” 

I wished them to be alone, so I answered that I would change my 
coat and then join them. Saying which I left the room. 

But I was hardly in the hall before she came running after me. She 
took my hand and kissed it, saying, “Do you think I can be away 
from you?” 
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“ But you should not leave our guest alone, Geraldine. I will join 
you in a few minutes.” 

“ What is our guest compared to you, Arthur? Have you not been 
away from me? It was cruel to bring that man here; be comes be- 
tween us; you are not all my own now. He will require your atten- 
tion, and I shall hate him because you give it. I will ask him to go 
away.” 

I detained her by the hand, fearing she would actually carry out her 
threat. 

“Tf you love me, darling,” I said, “ you will be courteous to this 
gentleman. You will not refuse me this favour.” 

“Tf you asked me to love him, I would try to love him,” she 
answered submissively, her lips tremulous, her eyes downcast. 

“That would make me jealous. I only want you to be courteous. 
Return to him now, show him over the grounds, and justify my great 
love for you by letting him see how sweet you can be.” 

She gave me a long look and returned to the drawing-room. 

When afterwards I went downstairs I stood at the window watching 
them before I entered the grounds. They were traversing a broad 
walk. She looked incessantly towards the house; but sometimes she 
would loiter with an air of strange abandon, or bend to pick a flower 
and follow her companion with a bound. 

Alas! I did not need Dr. F to confirm my fears. ‘There was 
not a look, a remark, even an attitude of hers, that did not now in- 
sinuate derangement. How she loved me! Those earnest glances 
at the house were for me. Pitiful it was to think on such a passion 
corrupted by madness. What a sorrowful pageant her beauty, her 
devotion, her innocence made ! It was the Dance of Death; the graces 
marshalled by a skeleton. Was I worthy of her love? Yes, for I loved 
her well, too. She must have known it, to have been so fond of me. 
Instinct in this stood her in the place of reason. She loved me with 
her spirit ; she recognised my love by the faculties of her spirit. Had 
her brain interpreted her experiences her devotion must have been 
less deep. 





Cuarter XIII. 


Tuar night Dr. F and I sat in the library. Geraldine had 
retired to rest. Up to that moment we had found no opportunity for 
conversation, for she was always near, always at my side. 

I had marked his incessant study of her. I had admired the skill 
with which he directed her attention—as a steersman directs his bark ; 
provoking her into speech, perplexing her views to ascertain the con- 
sistency of her mind, then helping her thoughts, to witness whether 
her incoherence were due to normal weakness of intellect or to disease, 
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He had lighted a cigar and sat smoking in silence—a silence I 
feared to question. J'rom time to time he looked at me, with pity 
rather than embarrassment, and at last he spoke. 

“ Mr. Thorburn, I should be intruding upon your hospitality were 
I to remain over to-morrow.” 

“ T understand. You have no doubt ?” 

“ No doubt.” 

I mastered an emotion with a struggle. 

“ Will you give me your opinion ?” I said. 

“ My opinion is that your wife is insane. It is impossible that I 
should pronounce upon the degree of her insanity from the short time 
I have been with her. The conditions with which she is surrounded 
must necessarily retard the growth of her madness. Her love for you 
and your presence here exercise a restraining influence. Yet Iam not 
satisfied that her mind is free from anxiety.” 

“ What makes you think this ?” 

“TJ judge more from her aspect than her manners or language. 
Her physical condition implies the presence of some active mental 
pain, which is not due to insanity, though it would aggravate it.” 

“ But what could pain her? She is perfectly happy in my love. 
She will not suffer me to remove her from this house. Would society 
benefit her ?” 

“T think not. If she objects to it she has her reason, and it would 
distress her.” 

“ Would a change of air, would a change of scene, be of use? I am 
rich, doctor; do not scruple to prescribe. If my fortune would benefit 
her, it should be spent.” 

“T can prescribe only one thing—will you surrender her to my 
care ?” 

“No. I could not part with her.” 

“T am not surprised. Even if I took charge of her I could not 
guarantee her recovery.” 

“T will take charge of her myself. She would never bear being 
separated from me.” 

“In one sense,” he replied, “ you would make a better guardian 
than I. But the duty of watching the mad is very painful—especially 
when the insane person is one we love.” 

“ But you do not think she requires watching yet ?” 

“ Not yet. I mean that there is no need of vigilant scrutiny, 
though I should advise you to keep her well in view. Her madness 
has not yet emphatically pronounced itself—but it may do so any day. 
You must humour her. Her love gives you an influence which no one 
else could easily possess. I predict, that when her insane moods are 
most vehement she will prove docile to you.” He added, after a 
pause, “you should procure some woman whom you can trust to watch 
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her. But not yet. Give herperfect freedom now. But when you 
find it needful to restrain her—and that time I fear will come— 
appoint some keeper of whose humanity and patience you can have 
proofs.” 

“ Have you no hope that she will recover ?” 

“ Tt is impossible for me to pronounce. From the character of the 
disease in her, I should say it will grow; but its culmination may not 
be intense. Neither good health nor good spirits will much profit 
her. Illness, indeed, is sometimes beneficial to madness. I once had 
a patient under my charge whom I considered incurable. He was 
seized with scarlet fever, which was within an ace of killing him. He 
escaped death by a miracle, and when the delirium passed I found he 
had recovered his mind.” 

“ But in the case of my wife, should you think her madness here- 
ditary or acquired ?” 

“There again you puzzle me. It would be necessary for me to 
hear Mrs. Thorburn’s history before I could hazard a conjecture.” 

“ Her history is brief. She married a man who ill-treated her. 
Her sufferings must have been great, for it has made her detest the 
world and shun society like a plague. But I can discern no madness 
in this. It would be the natural attitude of a young mind embittered 
by wrong.” 

“ As yousay, her attitude is no proof of madness, but the cause that 
forced her into that attitude may have induced madness.” 

* You would attribute her derangement to her first husband’s ill- 
treatment ?” 

“ Her ill-treatment may have been one cause. If there were a pre- 
vious disposition to madness a very painful experience would hardly 
fail to excite it. In my own mind I have little doubt that she is 
oppressed with some recollection, of which the removal would benefit, 
if it did not cure her.” 

“ Surely, I should be able to ascertain it ?” 

“ Better than any one else. But you will have to be very cautious 
in your approaches. Yet you will hardly need tuition in such a 
matter. Your knowledge of her character will’ teach you better how 
to act than any suggestions from a stranger. With respect to myself, 
I do not see that I can be of any further use to you. Indeed, I doubt 
if my stay here would be advisable. My presence irritates her; and 
it must be your business to keep her mind as composed and tranquil as 
possible.” 

“Tam perfectly in your hands, doctor; and however you may act, 
I am sure it will be for the best.” 

We remained together until after twelve. Our conversation was 
entirely restricted to the one subject. He had had much experience of 
madness and illustrated the information I gave him respecting my 
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. wife's. derangement by anecdotes of corresponding peculiarities in other 
cases he had met with. On separating, I conducted him to his room, 
and then returned to see after the house for the night, as was my 
custom. At the bottom of the staircase I met Mrs. Williams, candle 
in hand, going to bed. 

“ T am afraid we have kept you up rather late,” I said. 

“ Oh! never mention that, sir. I only trust and pray that the doctor's 
visit here may be of use.” 

“ Of no use, I fear,” I replied, “ except to confirm my sorrow. He 
does not doubt that she is insane.” 

“ T feared so, I feared so,” she said, shaking her head. 

“ He will leave to-morrow, for he can be of no further service here ; 
and he thinks his presence irritates her.” 

“ He is right, sir. Mistress came to me this evening, and told me 
it was as much as she could do to speak civilly to him. ‘ What does 
he want in this house?’ she said. ‘ Mr. Thorburn can’t be with me 
as he used before this man came. And he vexes me so, Mrs. Williams. 
He asks me questions it pains my head to answer; and I don’t like 
his eyes ;’ and here she began to cry.” 

“Well, he leaves us in the morning. He is keen-sighted and 
honourable, and sees that his presence can do no good. I have been 
troubling myself to guess what could have worked such a change in 
Mrs. Thorburn during my absence. The alteration is toosudden to 
be due to illness. Nor is she ill.” 

“Tt all came at once, sir. She was well over night, and next morn- 
ing, as I told you, I met her looking downright changed.” 

“ Did she not seem suffering at all the night before ?” 

“No, sir. I went to bed at about half-past ten, and left her in the 
library. I thought she might be writing to you.” 

“Am I to believe,” I said, “that a sudden access of insanity would 
effect such a change? It is possible. Some horror may have seized 
her in the night. God only knows what dreadful fancies the diseased 
mind will generate to craze the brain. Dr. F has told me I must 
expect her madness to increase, and that it will be necessary to procure 
some one to watch her. Mrs. Williams, would you undertake such a 
duty ?” 

“I would not object, sir. -I would do it from pity. She is so 
delicate and sweet with all her strangeness, that I could not have the 
heart to see her in anybody else’s charge.” 

“By doing this you would be bestowing on me an obligation I 
could not repay. It would almost mitigate my grief to think she was 
tended by one so worthy and kind as you. Rest assured I shall do my 
utmost to recompense you for the trying position you will be placed in.” 

She curtesied. 

“T only beg you will keep the secret. I shall continue residing here 
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until I see what form her madness takes. Where else could I secure 
such privacy—such perfect security from intrusion? From my heart 
of hearts I humbly pray God to avert from her and me this most 
terrible calamity. But if it be His will that her madness should 
strengthen, then we will watch over her as we would over some 
stricken infant. I may expect tenderness and love for her from you, 
Mrs. Williams. You will think of my devotion, and will take my 
place when I am from her side; and cherish, and bear with her ; for 
she deserves it—she deserves it! So young, so beautiful, so fond—to 
be blighted like this!” 

I buried my face in my hands and burst into tears. 

“T will do for her, sir, as if she was my own child,” said Mrs. 
Williams in a tremulous tone, moved by my grief. “She shall never 
want for love while she is with me.” 

I took and pressed the kind creature’s hand, and passed into the 
library. The window stood openas I had left it, for the night, though 
it was the autumn, was close. I entered the balcony. ‘The air was 
dark ; there was no moon; the stars were few and faint. The wind 
stole through the trees which towered above the house with a hollow 
plaining. 

The gloom and stillness were friendly to thought and melancholy. 
Away down there among those black shadows I had first met her, 
walking with a queenly air, her face made marble by sleep, her eyes 
made sightless by the slumbering of her soul. Into what a life had 
her beauty led me! ‘The intelligence of my spirit had not deceived 
me. Had it not inspired me with prophetic forebodings of some such 
commingling of mine and this fair creature’s destinies as was now 
realised ? Of what sin had I been guilty to merit this dread expia- 
tion? My love was pure; why was it made a misery ? 

I was in the act of leaving the balcony when I heard a cry—a 
human cry, as of some one in pain or distress. It smote my ear—faint 
but defined ; but whence it had come, whether from right or left of 
me, or from the deep black shadows of the trees beyond, I knew not. 
I stood straining my hearing to catch the cry again, but it was not 
repeated. 

Was it a human voice? I might have been mistaken. It might 
have been the dull note of some wakeful bird, humanised by my 
imagination. It might have been the moan of some homeless dog. I 
waited wondering. 

All at once my thoughts rushed to Geraldine. The cry might 
have come from her room: its passage through the open window 
making it sound as though uttered in the garden. 

I mounted the stairs gently and opened the bedroom door. A candle 
burnt on the toilet-table. I glanced at the bed; it was empty, yet her 
form had pressed it, and the clothes were disordered. 
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I hastened downstairs, possessed with a strange belief; I entered the 
balcony, passed down the steps, and gained the garden. I walked 
forward cautiously, peering to right and left, pausing at intervals to 
listen, then advancing noiselessly as before. Half-way down the 
grounds I stopped; I heard the sound of footsteps. In a few minutes 
a figure in white came out of the gloom and flitted rapidly by me. 

I called “Geraldine!” She halted. I went up to her. 

“My darling, what are you doing in the garden at this hour? The 
grass is wet, and you are thinly clad.” 

“Who are you ?” she asked in a hard whisper. 

“ Your husband—Arthur.” 

“Let me feel you.” 

I took her hand and led her to the house. She did not speak until 
we had gained the library. By the light of the candle I saw that her 
eyes were dilated, her face quite bloodless, her lips thin, white and rigid. 

“Great God, Geraldine! Speak! What is the matter with you ?” 
I cried. 

“ Let me get to bed—I am weary, weary,” she answered. 

I closed the window and accompanied her to our bedroom. She 
moaned like one under the influence of a narcotic. Her face was 
almost deformed by the harshness of its expression. Her fingers 
worked incessantly, like those of an infant in a sick slumber. 

“ Were you walking in your sleep, Geraldine ?” I asked. 

She answered with extraordinary quickness, “ Yes, I have becn 
walking in my sleep.” 

“T heard a cry; did you utter it ?” 

She laughed quietly, but without the least change of expression. 

“ Who else ?—who else ?” she replied. 

“But did you hurt yourself, that you cried out?” 

A shrewd light shone in her eyes as she answered : 

“T stumbled ; the fall awoke me, and in my fear I cried out.” 

She began to play with her hair, suddenly desisted, and asked 
querulously, 

“ What makes this room red ?” 

“Tt is not red, dearest.” 

“T say it is!” she exclaimed, irritably. “The flame of the candle 
is red—the walls are red—your face is red !” 

“Your nerves are excited. The shock of awakening has been too 
great. Lie down, dearest; you will rise refreshed in the morning.” 

She seated herself on the edge of the bed, looking at her fingers and 
turning them about. Presently she began to cry, but very quietly. 
I went to her and kissed her, clasping her in my arms, for she 
trembled as though she were cold. And indeed she was; her hands 
and cheeks were like ice; but her forehead burned. After a little I 
succeeded in coaxing her into bed, where she lay sighing as though her 
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heart would break. I watched by her for half an hour, when the 
' regular respiration told me she was asleep. 


When she rose next morning she looked very very ill. I was 
greatly distressed by her appearance and entreated her to remain in 
bed. But she declared she must get up; what could she do in bed? 
She had some work in the garden, and must go to it. I could not 
help taking notice of her constrained manner, as though she addressed 
me under compulsion. She appeared to have difficulty in articulating 
her words ; and her eyes, which the sickness of her body seemed to 
make more brilliant, were restless, startled, and impatient. Before 
leaving the room she said : 

“T do not like your friend, Arthur; when will he go ?” 

“ He is going to-day, love.” 

“Why did he come ?” 

Bound to be consistent, I repeated my story of his being a friend 
whom I had asked to spend a week at Elmore Court, but who now 
found he would have to return to London that day. 

“ What time will he leave ?” 

“Tn the early part of the afternoon, I think,” 

“I do not mean to see him. I'll go into the garden and hide 
myself. Do you know, when he looks at me his eyes give me a pain 
in the head ?” 

“T am sure he does not wish to pain you.” 

“ But he does, or he would not look at me like that. And he asks 
me questions which trouble me to reply to. I won’t meet him.” 

“ Very well,” I answered, recollecting Dr. F——’s advice that she 
should be humoured. 

“ And do not bring him near me,” she continued, “and do not come 
and look for me, for I shall hide myself until he is gone.” 

“But you are not strong enough to work in the garden. Why 
will you not remain indoors? Let Mrs. Williams nurse you a little. 
You need repose after what happened last night.” 

“What happened last night ?” she cried, looking sharply up. 

If the memory of it had passed I thought it best not to recall it. 
So I answered: 

“T am sure, dearest, you need a little nursing. And should you 
fatigue yourself in the garden ” 

“'l'ell me of last night,” she whispered, creeping close to me. 

“Why,” I replied, marking her resolution to be answered, “do you 
not remember finding yourself walking in your sleep ?” 

She tossed her hands and laughed out. 

“Oh, yes, [remember! But go you downstairs and detain your 
friend while I pass. I will breakfast in the housekeeper’s room. Tell 
him I am ill and cannot be seen.” 
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“Very well,” I answered, reluctantly. It did not please me to 
leave her to herself. Her face looked wax-like, so delicate and trans- 
parent was the white of her skin, and her eyes actually trembled with 
the light in them, as though they reflected the rays of some flickering 
flame. 

I found Dr. F—— in the breakfast-room. I gave him a brief 
account of what had happened on the previous night, and of her 
condition. I also acquainted him with the aversion he had inspired 
her with. He replied that her aversion was an illustration of his in- 
fluence over insane persons. ‘The first operation of this influence was 
hate and distrust; but fear soon followed. The motto of the mad 
doctor, he added, was the expression of the Roman emperor—oderint 
dum metuant. 

“She refuses to meet you,” I said, “and has gone to hide herself 
among the trees. You will require no apology for this behaviour,” 
I added, with a mournful smile. 

“You do right to let her have her own way. Yet you see how 
necessary her dislike makes my departure ?” 

“Yes. It isnot wholly impossible that her cunning may have con- 
jectured the truth, and that she has guessed your mission.” 

“T should hardly think that; though you are right in accrediting 
insanity with a power of perception which is often far beyond the 
reach of intellect. The decay of the brain seems to bring the 
functions of the spirit into activity. But this perception does not 
always refer to material things. Its proper dominion is the im- 
material, Where reason sees order, insanity witnesses disorder ; 
but, on the other hand, insanity riots in the chaos that lies without 
the limits of normal thought, and delights in constructing theories 
and forms from the thrice-confounded abstractions it seems to con- 
template.” 

“This would account for many of its delusions.” 

“ After a fashion. But it is hard to reason on the reasonless. The 
worst form of madness is the total subversion of the intellectual 
faculties; when the mind represents everything totally opposite to 
what it is. I remember hearing of two lovers who went mad through 
a cruel separation. When they were brought together they re- 
cognised each other, but each denied the other to be the beloved one. 
A distinguished mathematician went mad through mistaking the 
number 6 for an 0 in all his calculations.” 

“We can appreciate the horror of madness when it is brought 
home to us. Much surely may be done by tenderness and sympathy ?” 

“They are both severely taxed. Ido not utterly despair of your 
wife, though she will have to be worse before she is better. My part- 
ing advice, Mr. Thorburn, is, to endeavour to ascertain if she is at 
all troubled in her mind. If a real sorrow lies there it should be 
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uprooted ; if an imaginary woe it must be reasoned away. You must 
have patience; watch her narrowly; sound her persistently, though 
with delicacy, and keep her as cheerful as opportunity will allow.” 

A reference to the time-tables showed a train to be leaving Cornpool 
at twelve. Having ordered the phaeton to be in readiness, we went 
for a walk towards the sea. It was his own wish to keep away from 
the house. The walk was hardly agreeable; my mood was sombre 
and melancholy, and all my thoughts were with Geraldine. On our 
return we found the phaeton waiting, and having pressed a cheque 
into his hand, I bade him farewell. 





A Line of French Actresses. 


Tue English stage has not been wanting in an illustrious line of 
right royal queens of tragedy. Mrs. Barry is the noble founder, and 
perhaps the noblest queen of that brilliant line. Then came Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Spranger Barry (Mrs. Crawford), Mrs. 
Siddons (who hated Mrs. Crawford for not abdicating), and Miss O’Neill, 
whom Mrs. Siddons equally disliked for coming after her. 

With all these the lovers of dramatic literature are well acquainted. 
Of the contemporary line of French tragedy queens very little is 
known in this country; nevertheless the dynasty is one of great 
brilliancy, and the details are not without much dramatic interest. 

In the year 1644, in the city of Rouen, there lived a family named 
Desmares, which family was increased in that year by the birth of a 
little girl who was christened Marie. Corneille, born in the same city, 
was then eight-and-thirty years of age. Rouen is now proud of both 
of them—poet and actress. The actress is only known to fame by her 
married name. The clever Marie Desmares became the wife of the 
player, Champmeslé. Monsieur was to Madame very much what poor 
Mr. Siddons was to his illustrious consort. Madame, or Mademoiselle, 
or La Champmeslé, as she was called indifferently, associated with 
Corneille by their common birth-place, was more intimately connected 
with Racine, who was her senior by five years. La Champmeslé was 
in her twenty-fifth year when she made her début in Paris as Her- 
mione, in Racine’s masterpiece, ‘Andromaque.’ For a long time Paris 
could talk of nothing but the new tragedy and the new actress. The 
part from which the piece takes its name was acted by Mdlle. Dupare, 
whom Racine had carried off from Moliére’s company. The author 
was very much interested in this lady, the wife of a M. Dupare. 
Madame was, when a widow, the mother of a very posthumous child 
indeed. The mother died. She was followed to the grave by ‘a 
troop of the weeping adorers of her former charms, “and,” says 
Racine, alluding to himself, “the most interested of them was half 
dead as he wept.” 

The poet was aroused from his grief by a summons from the king, 
who, in presence of the sensitive Racine’s bitterest enemy, Louvois, 
accused him of having robbed and poisoned his late mistress. The 
accusation was founded on information given by the infamous woman, 
Voisin, who was a poisoner by passion and profession, and was exe- 


cuted for her devilish practices. The information was found to be 
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utterly false, and Racine, absolved, soon found consolation and com-. 


pensation. 

He became the master of La Champmeslé¢, and taught her how to 
play the heroines of the dramas which he wrote expressly for her. 
She, in her turn, became the mistress of her tutor. Of his teaching 
indeed she stood in little need, except to learn from him his ideas 
and object, as author of the play. She was not only sublime, but 
La Champmeslé was the first sublime actress that had hitherto 
appeared on the French stage. Madame de Sévigné wrote to her 
daughter : 


“La Champmeslé is something so extraordinary that you have never 
seen anything like it in all your life. One goes to hear the actress, and 
not the play. I went to see ‘Ariadne’ for her sake alone. The piece is 
inspired: the players execrable. But as soon as La Champmeslé comes 
upon the stage a murmur of gladness runs throughout the house, and the 
tears of the audience flow at her despair.” 


The magic of the actress lured Madame de Sévigné’s son, the young 
Marquis, from the side of Ninon de l’Enclos. “ He is nothing but a 
pumpkin fricasseed in snow,” said the perennial beauty. After the 
young nobleman thought proper to inform his mother of the interest 
he took in La Champmeslé, Madame de Sévigné was so proud that she 
wrote and spoke of her son’s mistress as her daughter-in-law! To her 
own daughter she wrote as follows of the representation of Racine’s 
‘Bajazet,’ in which La Champmeslé acted Roxane : 


“The piece appeared to me fine. My daughter-in-law seemed to me 
the most miraculously good actress I had ever seen; a hundred thousand 
times better than Des Gillets; and I, who am allowed to be a very fair 
player, am not worthy of lighting the candles for her to act by. Seen 
near, she is plain, and I am not astonished that my son was ‘choked’ at 
his first interview with her; but when she breaks into verse she is adorable. 
I wish you could have come with us after dinner ; you would not have been 
bored. You would probably have shed one little tear, since I let fall a 
score. You would have admired your sister-in-law.” 


Two months later the mother sent to her daughter a copy of the 
piece, and wrote: “If I could send you La Champmeslé with it you 
would admire it, but without her it loses half its value.” 

Racine, as Madame de Sévigné said, wrote pieces for his mistress, 
and not for posterity. “If ever,” she remarked, “he should become 
less young, or cease to be in love, it will be no longer the same thing.” 
The interpreter of the poet produced her wonderful effects dressed in 
exaggerated court costume, and delivering her ¢¢rades in a cadenced, 
sing-song, rise-and-fall style, marking the rhymes rather than keeping 
to the punctuation. It was the glory of the well-educated arlequin 
and columbine, “dans leur Hostel de Bourgogne,” to act whole scenes 
of mock tragedy in the manner of La Champmeslé and her com- 
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panions. It was such high-toned burlesque as the gifted Robson’s 
Medea was to the Medea of Ristori. 

Lovers consumed fortunes to win the smiles they sought from the 
plain but attractive actress. Dukes, courtiers, simple gentlemen, flung 
themselves and all they had at her feet. La Fontaine wrote verses in 
worship of her, when he was not helping her complaisant husband to 
write comedies. Boileau, in the most stinging of epigrams, has 
made the conjugal immorality immortal and de Sévigné has made the 
nobly-endowed actress live for ever in her letters. 

After Racine shut his eyes, as complaisantly as the husband, to the 
splendid infidelities of La Champmeslé—when temptation was power- 
less, and religion .took the place of passionate love—he moralised on 
the sins of his former mistress. ‘The poor wretch,” he wrote con- 
temptuously to his son, “in her last moments, refused to renounce 
the stage.” Without such renunciation the Church barred her way 
to heaven! Racine, however, was misinformed. La Champmeslé 
died (1698) like so many of her gayest fellows, “dans les plus grands 
sentiments de piété.” Her widowed husband, when the rascal quality 
died out of him, kept to drink, and he turned now and then to devotion. 
One morning, in} the year 1708, he went to the church of the Cor- 
deliers, and ordered two masses for the repose of the souls of his 
mother and of his wife; and he put thirty sous into the hand of the 
sacristain to pay for them. The man offered him ten sous as change. 
But M. Champmeslé put the money back: “ Keep it,” he said, “for 
a third mass for myself. I will come and hear it.” Meanwhile he 
went and sat at the door’ of a tavern (L’Alliance) waiting for church 
time. He chatted gaily with his comrades, promised to join them at 
dinner, and as he rose to his feet he put his hand to his head, uttered 
a faint shriek, and ‘fell dead to the ground. 

As Racine formed La Champmeslé, so did the latter form her niece 
as her successor on the stage—Mdlle. Duclos, who reigned supreme ; 
but she was a less potential queen of the drama than her mistress. 
Her vehemence of movement once caused her to make an ignoble fall 
as she was playing Camille in ‘ Les Horaces.’ Her equally vehement 
spirit once carried her out of her part altogether. At the first repre- 
sentation of La Motte’s ‘Inés de Castro’ the sudden appearance of 
the children caused the pit to laugh and to utter some feeble jokes. 
Mdlle. Duclos, who was acting Inés, was indignant. “ Brainless pit!” 
she exclaimed, “you laugh at the finest incident in the piece!” 
French audiences are not tolerant of impertinence on the stage; but 
they took this in good part, and listened with interest to the remainder 
of the play. 

Malle. Duclos, like her aunt, chanted or recitatived her parts. The 
French had got accustomed to the sing-song cadences of their 
thymed plays, when suddenly a new charm fell upon their delighted 
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ears. The new charmer was Adrienne Lecouvreur—a hat-maker’s 
daughter, an amateur actress, then a strolling player. In 1717 she 
burst upon Paris, and in one month she enchanted the city by her 
acting in Monimia, Electra, and Bérénice, and had been named one of 
the king’s company for the first parts in tragedy and comedy. Adri- 
enne’s magic lay in her natural simplicity. She spoke as the cha- 
racter she represented might be expected to speak. This natural 
style had been suggested by Moliére, and had been attempted by 
Baron, but unsuccessfully. It was given to the silver-tongued Adri- 
enne to subdue her audience by this exquisite simplicity of nature. 
The play-going world was enthusiastic. Whence did the new charmer 
come? She came from long training in the provinces, and was the 
glory of many a provincial city before, in 1717, she put her foot on 
the stage of the capital, and at the age of twenty-seven began her 
brilliant but brief artistic career of thirteen years. Tracing her 
early life back, people found her a baby, true child of Paris. In her 
little-girlhood she saw ‘ Polyeucte’ at the playhouse close by her 
father’s house. She immediately got up the tragedy, with other little 
actors and actresses. Madame la Présidente La Jay, hearing of the 
ability of the troupe and of the excellence of Adrienne as Pauline at 
the rehearsals in a grocer’s warehouse, lent the court-yard of her hotel 
in the Rue Garancitre, where a stage was erected, and the tragedy 
acted, in presence of an audience which included members of the 
noblest families in France. All Paris was talking of the marvellous 
skill of the young company, but especially of Adrienne, when the 
association called the ‘Comédie Francaise,’ which had the exclusive 
right of aeting the legitimate drama, arose in its spite, screamed 
“ Privilege!” and got the company suppressed. 

The little Adrienne, however, devoted herself to the stage; and 
when she came to Paris, after long and earnest experience in the pro- 
vinces, her new subjects hailed their new queen—queen of tragedy, 
that is to say; for when she took comedy by the hand the muse bore 
with, rather than smiled upon her; and,*wanting sympathy, Adrienne 
felt none. Outside the stage her heart and soul were surrendered to 
the great soldier and utterly worthless fellow, Maurice de Saxe. He 
was the only man to whom she ever gave her heart; and he had 
given his to so many there was little left for her worth the having. 
What little there was was coveted by the Princesse de Bouillon. 
Adrienne died while this aristocratic rival was flinging herself at the 
feet of the handsome Maréchal; and the wrathful popular voice, 
lamenting the loss of the dramatic queen, accused the princess of 
having poisoned the actress. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur (whose story has been twice told in French 
dramas, and once marvellously illustrated by the genius of Rachel), 
before she made her exit from the world thought of the poor of her 
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district, and she left them several thousands of francs. The curé of 
St.-Sulpice was told of the death and of the legacy. The good man took 
the money and refused to allow the body to be buried in consecrated 
ground. Princes of the church went to her petits sowpers, but 
they would neither say “‘rest her soul” nor sanction decent rest to 
her body ; and yet charity had beautified the one, as talent and dignity 
had marked the other. The corpse of this exquisite actress (she was 
only forty when she died) was carried in a fiacre, accompanied by a 
faithful few, to a timber yard in the Faubourg St.-Germain ; a hired 
porter dug the shallow grave of the tragedy queen; and I remember, 
in my youthful days, a stone post at the corner of the Rue de Bour- 
gogne and the Rue de Grenelle which was said to stand over the spot 
where Monimia had been so ingloriously buried. It was then a solitary 
place, significantly named La Grenouilliére. 

And when this drama had closed, a valet of Baron, the great 
tragedian, looked at an old woman who attended in the box lobby of 
the Comédie F'rangaise, and they mutually thought of their daughter 
as the successor to poor Adrienne Lecouvreur. Their name was 
Gaussem; but when, a year after Adrienne’s death, they succeeded 
in getting the young girl—eighteen, a flower of youth, beauty, and 
of simplicity, most exquisite, even if affected—they changed their 
name to Gaussin. As long as she was young, Voltaire intoxicated 
her with the incense of his flattery. He admired her Junie, Andro- 
maque, Iphigénie, Bérénice; but he worshipped her for her perfect 
acting in parts he had written—Zaire (in which there is a “bit of 
business” with a veil, which Voltaire stole from the “ handkerchief” 
in ‘ Othello,’ the author of which he pretended to despise)—Zaire, 
Alzire ; and in other characters Voltaire swore that she was a miracle 
of acting. But La Gaussin never equalled Adrienne. She surpassed 
Duclos in ‘Inés de Castro:’ she was herself to be surpassed by 
younger rivals. At about forty Voltaire spoke of his once youthful 
idol as that old girl! 

La Gaussin had that excellent thing in woman—a sympathetic 
voice. Her pathos melted all hearts to the melodious sorrow of her 
own. In Bérénice, her pathetic charm had such an effect on one of the 
sentinels, who, in those days, were posted at the wings, that he uncon- 
sciously let his musket fall from his arm. Her eyes were as eloquent 
as her voice was persuasive. In other respects, Clairon (an actress) 
has said of her that La Gaussin had instinct rather than intelligence, 
with beauty, dignity, gracefulness, and an invariably winning manner 
which nothing could resist. Her great fault, according to the same 
authority, was sameness. Clairon added that she played Zaire in the 
Same manner as she did Rodogune. It is as if an English actress 
were to make no difference between Desdemona and Lady Macbeth. 

_ When La Gaussin had reached the age of forty-seven the French 
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pit did what the French nation invariably does—smote"down the idol 
which it had once worshipped. The uncrowned queen} married an 
Italian ballet dancer, one Tevolaigo, who rendered her miserable, but 
died two years before her, in 1767. It is, however, said that Malle. 
La Gaussin was led to withdraw from the stage out of sincerely 
religious scruples. A score of French actresses have done the same 
thing, and long before they had reached the quarantaine. 

There is a good illustration of how unwilling the French audiences 
were to lose a word of Ia Gaussin’s utterances in Cibber’s ‘ Apology.’ 
“At the tragedy of ‘Zaire,’” he says, “ while the celebrated Malle. 
Gossin (sic) was delivering a soliloquy, a gentleman was seized with 
a sudden fit of coughing, which gave the actress some surprise and 
interruption, and, his fit increasing, she was forced to stand silent so 
long that it drew the eyes of the uneasy audience upon him ; when a 
French gentleman, leaning forward to him, asked him if this actress 
had given him any particular offence, that he took so public an occa- 
sion to resent it? ‘The English gentleman, in the utmost surprise, 
assured him that, so far from it, he was a particular admirer of her 
performance ; that his malady was his real misfortune, and that if he 
apprehended any return of it he would rather quit his seat than dis- 
oblige either the actor or the audience.” Colley calls this the “ publick 
decency ” of the French theatre. 

The Mdlle. Clairon, named above, took up the inheritance which her 
predecessor had resigned. Claire Joseph Hippolyte Legris de Latude 
were her names; but, out of the first, she made the name by which 
she became illustrious. Her life was a long one—1723-1803. She 
acted from childhood to middle age; first as sprightly maiden, 
then in opera, till Rouen discovered in her a grand tragédienne, and 
sent her up to Paris, which city ratified the warrant given by the 
Rouennais. She made her first appearance as Phédre, and the 
Parisians at once worshipped the new and exquisite idol. 

The power that Malle. Clairon held over her admirers, the sym- 
pathy that existed between them, is matter of notoriety. She was 
once acting Ariane in Thomas Corneille’s tragedy, at Marseilles, to an 
impassioned southern audience. In the last scene of the third act, 
where she is eager to discover who her rival can be in the heart of 
Theseus, the audience took almost as eager a part ; and when she had 
uttered the lines in which she mentions the names of various beauties, 
but does not name, because she does not suspect, her own sister, a 
young fellow who was near her murmured, with the tears in his eyes, 
“Tt is Pheedra! it is Phedra!”—the name of the sister in question. 
Clairon was one of those artists who conceal their art by being 
terribly in earnest. In her days the pit stood, there were no seats ; 
parterre meant exactly what it says, “on the ground.” The audi- 
ence there gathered as near the stage as they could. Clairon, in some 
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of her most tragic parts, put such intensity into her acting that as she 
descended the stage, clothed in terror or insane with rage, as if she 
saw no pit before her and would sweep through it, the audience there 
actually recoiled, and only as the great actress drew back did they 
slowly return to their old positions. 

The autobiographical memoirs of Mdlle. Clairon give her rank as 
author as well as actress. Her style was declamatory, rather heavy, 
and marked by dramatic catchings of the breath which were among the 
faults that weaker players imitated. It was the conventional style, not 
to be rashly broken through in Paris; she accordingly first tried to do 
so at Bordeaux in 1752. “TI acted,” she tells us, “the part of Agrip- 
pina, and from first to last I played according to my own ideas. This 
simple, natural, unconventional style excited much surprise in the be- 
ginning ; but, in the very middle of my first scene, I distinctly heard 
the words from a person in the pit, ‘ That is really fine!’” It was an 
attempt to change the sing-song style, just as Mdlle. Clairon attempted 
to change the monotonous absurdity of the costume worn by actresses ; 
but she was preceded by earlier reformers, Adrienne Lecouvreur, for 
instance. Her inclination for natural acting was doubtless confirmed 
on simply hearing Garrick recite passages from English plays in a 
crowded French drawing-room. She did not understand a word of 
English, but she understood Garrick’s expression, and, in her enthusi- 
asm, Mdlle. Claircn kissed Roscius, and then gracefully asked pardon 
of Roscius’s wife for the liberty she had taken. 

It is said that Clairon was one of those actresses who kept themselves 
throughout the day in the humour of the character they were to act at 
night. It is obvious that this might be embarrassing to her servants 
and unpleasant to her friends, family and visitors. A Lady Mac- 
beth vein all day long in a house would be too much of a good thing; 
-but Malle. Clairon defended the practice, as others did: “ How,” she 
would say, “ could I be exalted, refined, imperial at night, if through 
the day I had been subdued to grovelling matters, every-day com- 
monness, and polite servility? ‘There was something in it; and in 
truth the superb Clairon, in ordinary life, was just as if she had to 
act every night the most sublimely imperious characters. With 
authors she was especially arbitrary, and to fling a manuscript part in 
the face of the writer, or to box his ears with it, was thought nothing 
of. Even worse than that was “only pretty Fanny’s way.” 

The cause of Mdlle. Clairon’s retirement from the stage was a 
singular one. An actor named Dubois had been expelled from mem- 
bership with the company of the Thédtre Frangais, on the ground that 
his conduct had brought dishonour on the profession. An order from 
the king commanded the restoration of Dubois, till the question could 
be decided. For the 15th of April, 1765, the ‘Siege of Calais’ was 
accordingly announced, with Dubois in his original character. On 
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that evening, Lekain, Molé, and Brizard, advertised to play, did not 
come down to the theatre at all. Mdlle. Clairon arrived, but imme- 
diately went home. There was an awful tumult in the house, and a 
general demand that the deserters should be clapped into prison. The 
theatre was closed ; Lekain, Molé, and Brizard suffered twenty-four 
days imprisonment, and Mdlle. Clairon was shut up in Fort /Evéque. 
At the re-opening of the theatre Bellecourt offered a very humble 
apology in the names of all the company; but Mdlle. Clairon refused 
to be included, and she withdrew altogether from the profession. 

On a subsequent evening, when she was receiving friends at her own 
house, the question of the propriety of her withdrawal was rather 
vivaciously discussed, as it was by the public generally. Some officers 
were particularly urgent that she should return, and play in the 
especially popular piece the ‘ Siege of Calais.’ “TI fancy, gentlemen,” 
she replied, “that if an attempt was made to compel you to serve with 
a fellow-officer who had disgraced the profession by an act of the 
utmost baseness, you would rather withdraw than do so?” “No 
doubt we should,” replied one of the officers, “ but we should not 
withdraw on a day of siege.” Clairon laughed, but she did not yield. 
She retired in 1765, at the age of forty-two. 

Clairon, being great, had many enemies. They shot lies at her as 
venomous as poisoned arrows. ‘They identified her as the original of 
the shameless heroine in the ‘ Histoire de Frétillon. With her, 
however, love was not sporadic. It was a settled sentiment, and she 
loved but one at a time; among others, Marmontel (see his Memoirs), 
the Margrave of Anspach, and the comedian Larive. After all, Clairon 
had a divided sway. The rival queen was Marie Francoise Dumesnil. 
The latter was much longer before the public. The life of Made- 
moiselle Dumesnil was also longer, namely, from 1711 to 1803. Her 
professional career in Paris reached from 1737, when she appeared as 
Clytemnestra, to 1776, when she retired. For eleven years alter 
Clairon’s withdrawal Dumesnil reigned alone. She was of gentle 
blood, but poor; she was plain, but her face had the beauty of 
intelligence and expression. When Garrick was asked what le 
thought of the two great ¢ragédiennes, Clairon and Dumesnil, he 
replied, “ Mdlle. Clairon is the most perfect actress I have seen in 
France.” “ And Mdlle. Dumesnil?” “Oh!” rejoined Garrick, 
“when I see Mdlle. Dumesnil I see no actress at all. I behold 
only Semiramis and Athalie!’—in which characters, however, she 
for many years wore the paniers that were in vogue. She is re- 
membered as the first tragic actress who actually ran on the stage. 
It was in ‘ Mérope,’ when she rushed to save Adgisthe, exclaiming, 
“ Hold! he is my son!” She reserved herself for the ‘ points, 
whether of pathos or passion. The effect she produced was the result 
of nature; there was no art, no study. She exercised great power 
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over her audiences. One night, having delivered her famous line in 
Clytemnestra : 


“ Je maudirais les dieux, s’ils me rendaient le jour,” 


an old captain standing near her clapped her on the back, with the 
rather rough compliment of “ Va-t-en chienne, 4 tous les diables!” 
Rough as it was, Dumesnil was delighted with it. On another occa- 
sion, Joseph Chénier, the dramatist, expressed a desire, at her own 
house, to hear her recite. It is said that she struck a fearful awe into 
him, as she replied, “ Asséyez-vous, Néron, et prenez votre place !’— 
for, as she spoke, she seemed to adopt the popular accusation that 
Joseph had been accessory to the guillotining of his brother, the young 
poet, André Chénier. Her enemies asserted that Dumesnil was never 
“up to the mark” unless she had taken wine, and a great deal of it. 
Marmontel insists that she caused his ‘ Héraclides’ to fail through 
her having indulged in excess of wine; but Fleury states that she 
kept up her strength during a tragedy by taking chicken broth 
with a little wine poured into it. 

Mademoiselle Dumesnil retired, as we have said, in 1776. The 
stage was next not unworthily occupied by Mdlle. Raucourt. But 
meanwhile there sprung up two young creatures destined to renew 
the rivalry which had existed between Clairon and Dumesnil. While 
these were growing up the French Revolution, which crushed all it 
touched, touched the Comédie, Frangaise, which fell to pieces. It 
pulled itself together, after a manner, but it was neither flourishing 
nor easy under the republic. The French stage paid its tribute to 
prison and to scaffold. 

When the storm of the Revolution had swept by, that stage became 
once more full of talent and beauty. alma reappeared, and soon 
after three actresses set the town mad. There was Mdlle. Georges, 
a dazzling beauty of sixteen, a mere child, who had come up from 
Normandy, and who knew nothing more of the stage than that richly 
dressed actors there represented the sorrows, passion, and heroism 
of ancient times. Of those ancient times she knew no more than what 
she had learned in Corneille and Racine. But she had no sooner trod 
the stage, as Agrippina, than she was at once accepted as a great 
mistress of her art. Her beauty, her voice, her smile, her genius 
and her talent, caused her, to be hailed queen; but not quite unani- 
mously. There was already a recognised queen of tragedy on the 
same stage, Mdlle. Duchesnois. ‘This older queen (originally a 
dressmaker, next, like Mrs. Siddons, a lady’s-maid,) was as noble an 
actress as Mdlle. Georges, but her noble style was not supported 
by personal beauty. She was, perhaps, the ugliest woman that had 
ever held an andience in thrall by force of her genius and ability 
alone. While song-writers celebrated the charms of Mdlle. Georges, 
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portrait painters, too cruelly faithful, placed the sublime ugliness of 
Malle. Duchesnois in the shop windows. There she was to be seen 
in character, with one of the lines she had to utter in it, as the 
epigraph : 
“Le roi parut touché de mes faibles attraits.” 

Even Talleyrand stooped to point a joke at her expense. A certain 
lady had no teeth. Mdile. Duchesnois had, but they were not 
pleasant to see. “ If,” said Talleyrand, alluding to the certain lady, 
“If Madame had teeth, she would be as ugly as Malle. 
Duchesnois.” 

Between these two queens of tragedy the company of the Théaitre 
Frangais were as divided in their allegiance as the public themselves. 
The Emperor Napoleon and Queen Hortense were admirers of Mdlle. 
Georges; he covered her with diamonds, and he is said to have lent 
her those of his wife Josephine, who was the friend of Mdlle. Duches- 
nois. Bourbonites and Republicans also adopted Mdlle Duchesnois, 
who was adopted by Mdlle. Dumesnil. Talma paid allegiance to the 
same lady, while Lafon swore only by Mdlle. Georges, in whose 
behalf Mdlle. Raucourt once nearly strangled Duchesnois. In society, 
every member of that awful institution was compelled to choose a side 
and a night. One queen played on a Moaday, the other on a Wednes- 
day; Mdlle. Georges on Friday, and Duchesnois again on Sunday ; 
and on the intervening nights the brilliant muse of comedy, Mdlle. 
Mars (as the daughter of Monvel, the actor, always called herself), 
came and made Paris ecstatic with her Elmire, her Céliméne, and other 
characters. Of these three supreme actresses, Mdlle. Mars alone never 
grew old on the stage, in voice, figure, movement, action, feature, 
or expression. I recollect her well at sixty, creating the part of 
Mdlle. de Belleisle, a young girl of sixteen; and Malle. Mars that 
night was sixteen, and no more. It was only by putting the binocle 
to the eyes that you might fancy you saw something older, but the 
voice! It was the pure, sweet, gentle, penetrating, delicious voice of 
her youth—ever youthful. Jules Janin describes the nights on which 
the brilliant and graceful Mdlle. Mars acted, as intervals of inexpres- 
sible charm, moments of luxurious rest. Factions were silenced. The 
two queens of tragedy were forgotten for a night, and all the homage 
was for the queen of comedy. 

The beauty, youth, and talent of Mdlle. Georges would probably 
have secured her seat on an undisputed throne, only for the caprices 
that accompany those three inestimable possessions. The youthful 
muse suddenly disappeared. She rose again in Russia, whither she 
had been tempted by the imperial liberality of Alexander the Czar. 
She was queening it there in more queenly fashion than ever; her 
name glittered on the walls of Moscow when the Grand Army of 
France, scattered all such glories and wrecked its own. A quarter 
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of a million of men perished in that bloody drama, but the tragedy 
queen contrived to get safe and sound over the frontier. 

Thenceforth she gleamed like a meteor from nation to nation. 
Mdlle. Duchesnois and Mdlle. Mars held the sceptres of tragedy and 
comedy between them. They reigned with glory, and when their 
evening of life came on they departed with dignity—Duchesnois in 
1835. The more impetuous Mdlle. Georges flashed now here now 
there, and blinded spectators by her beauty, as she dazzled them by 
her talent. The joy of acting, the ecstasy of being applauded, soon 
became all she cared for. One time she was entrancing audiences in 
the most magnificent theatres, at another, she was playing with 
strollers on the most primitive of stages; but always with the same 
care. Now, the Parisians hailed the return of their queen; in a 
month she was acting Iphigenia to the Tartars of the Crimea ! 

When the other once youthful queens of tragedy and comedy were 
approaching the sunset glories of their reigns, Mdlle. Georges, in her 
mature and majestic beauty too, seized a new sceptre, mounted a new 
throne, and reigned supreme in a new kingdom. She became the 
queen of drama; not melodrama; of that prose tragedy, which is full 
of action, emotion, passion and strong contrasts. Racine and Cor- 
neille were no longer the fountains at which she quaffed long 
draughts of inspiration. New writers hailed her as their muse and 
interpreter. She was the original Christine at Fontainebleau, in 
Dumas’s piece so named, and Victor Hugo wrote for her his terrible 
‘ Mary Tudor’ and his ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ It was a delicious terror, 
a fearful delight, a painful pleasure, to see this wonderful woman 
transform herself into those other women, and seem the awful reality 
which she was only—but earnestly, valiantly, artistically—acting. 
She could be everything by turns: proud and cruel as Lady Macbeth, 
tender and gentle as Desdemona. Mdlle. Georges, however, found a 
rival queen in drama, as she had done in tragedy—Madame Allan 
Dorval, who made weeping a luxury worth the paying for. Com- 
petitors, perhaps, rather than rivals. There was concurrency, rather 
than opposition. One of the prettiest incidents in stage annals 
occurred on the occasion of these artists being twice “ called,” after a 
representation of ‘ Mary Tudor, in which Mdlle. Georges was the 
Queen and Madame Dorval Lady Jane Grey. After the two actresses 
had gracefully acknowledged the ovation of which they were the 
objects, Madame Dorval, with exquisite refinement and noble feeling, 
kissed the hand of Mdlle. Georges, as if she recognised in her the still 
supremely reigning queen. It was a pleasure to see this; it is a 
a to remember it ; and it is equally a pleasure to make record of 
it here. 

When all this brilliant talent began to be on the wane, and play- 
goers began to fear that all the thrones would be vacant, a curious 
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scene used to occur nightly in summer time in the Champs Elysées, 


Before the seated public, beneath the trees, an oldish woman used to 
appear, with a slip of carpet on her arm, a fiddle beneath it, and a tin 
cup hanging on her finger. She was closely followed by a slim, pale, 
dark, but fiery-eyed girl, whose thoughts seemed to be with some 
world far away. When the woman had spread the carpet, had placed 
the cup at one corner, and had scraped a few hideous notes on the 
fiddle, the pale dark-eyed girl advanced on the carpet and recited pas- 
sages from Racine and Corneille. With her beautiful head raised, with 
slight, rare, but most graceful action, with voice and emphasis in exact 
accord with her words, that pale-faced, inspired girl, enraptured her 
out-of-door audience. After a time she was seen no more, and it was 
concluded that her own inward fire had utterly consumed her, and she 
was forgotten. By-and-by there descended on the deserted temple of 
tragedy a new queen—nay, a goddess, bearing the name of Rachel. 
As the subdued and charmed public gazed and listened and sent up 
their incense of praise and their shout of adulation, memories of the 
pale-faced girl who used to recite beneath the stars in the Champs 
Elysées came upon them. Some, however, could see no resemblance. 
Others denied the possibility of identity between the abject servant of 
the muse in the open air, and the glorious, though pale-faced, fiery- 
eyed queen of tragedy, occupying a throne which none could dispute 
with her. When half her brief, splendid, extravagant, and not blame- 
less reign was over, Mdlle. Rachel gave a “house-warming” on the 
occasion of opening her new and gorgeously-furnished mansion in the 
Rue Troncin. During the evening the hostess disappeared, and the 
maitre d’ hotel requested the crowded company in the great saloon so 
to arrange themselves as to leave space enough for Mdlle. Rachel to 
appear at the upper end of the room, as she was about to favour the 
company with the recital of some passages from Racine and Corneille. 
Thereupon entered an old woman with strip of carpet, fiddle, and tin 
pot, followed by the queen of tragedy, in the shabbiest of frocks, pale, 
thoughtful, inspired, and with a sad smile that was not altogether out 
of tune with her pale meditations ; and then, the carpet being spread, 
the fiddle scraped, and the cup deposited, Rachel trod the carpet as if 
it were the stage, and recited two or three passages from the master- 
pieces of the French masters in dramatic poetry, and moved her 
audience according to her will, in sympathy and delight. When the 
hurricane of applause had passed, and while a murmuring of enjoy- 
ment seemed as its softer echo, Rachel stooped, picked up the old tin 
cup, and going round with it to collect gratuities from the company, 
said, “ Anciennement, c’était pour maman; a présent, c’est pour les 
pauvres.” 

The Rachel career was of unsurpassable splendour. Before it de- 
clined in darkness and set in premature painful death, the now old 
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queen of tragedy, Mdlle. Georges, met the sole heiress of the great 
inheritance, Mdlle. Rachel, on the field of the glory of both. Rachel 
was then at the best of her powers, at the highest tide of her triumphs. 
They appeared in the same piece, Racine’s ‘Iphigénie.’ Malle. 
Georges was Clytemnestre ; Rachel played Eriphile. They stood in 
presence, like the old and the young wrestlers, gazing on each other. 
Then each struggled for the crown from the spectators, till, whether 
out of compliment, which is doubtful, or that she was really subdued 
by the weight, power, and majestic grandeur of Mdlle. Georges, Eriphile 
forgot to act, and seemed to be lost in admiration at the acting of 
the then very stout, but still beautiful, mother of the French stage. 

The younger rival, however, was the first to leave the arena. She 
acted in both hemispheres, led what is called a stormy life, was as 
eccentric as she was full of good impulses, aid to the last she knew 
no more of the personages she acted than what she learned of them 
from the pieces in which they were represented. Rachel died utterly 
exhausted. ‘The wear and tear of her professional life was aggravated 
by the want of repose, the restlessness, and the riot of the tragedy 
queen at home. She was royally buried. In the foyer of the Théatre 
Francais Rachel and Mars, in marble, represent the Melpomene and 
Thalia of France. They are both dead and forgotten by the French 
public. 

For years after Mdlle. Duchesnois had vanished from the scene, 
Mdlle. Georges may be said to have languished out her life. One 
day of snow and fog, in January, 1867, a funeral procession set out 
from Passy, traversed the living city of Paris, and entered through the 
mist the city of the dead, Pere la Chaise. Alexandre Dumas was 
chief mourner. “In that coffin,” said Jules Janin, “lay more sorrows, 
passions, poetry, and hopes than in a thousand proud tombs in the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise.” She who had represented and felt and 
expressed all these sentiments, emotions and ideas, was the last sur- 
vivor of the line of dramatic queens in France. 

That line had its Lady Jane Grey, its queen for an hour; one who 
was loved and admired during that time, and whose hard fate was 
deplored for full as long a period. About the year 1819-20 there 
appeared at the Odéon a Mdlle. Charton. She made her début in a 
new piece, ‘Lancastre,’ in which she acted Queen Elizabeth. Her 
youth and beauty, combined with extraordinary talent, took the public 
mind prisoner. Here was a young goddess who would shower delight 
when the maturer divinities had gone back to'Ulympus. The litho- 
graphed portrait of Mdlle. Charton was in all the shops and was 
eagerly bought. Suddenly she ceased to act. A jealous lover had 
flung into that beautiful and happy face a cup of vitriol, and destroyed 
beauty, happiness, and partially the eyesight, for ever. The young 
actress refused to prosecute the ruffian, and sat at home suffering and 
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helpless, till she became “absorbed in the population ”—that is to say, 
starved, or very nearly so. She had one poor female friend who helped 
just to keep her alive. In this way the once proud young beauty 
literally went down life into old age and increase of anguish. She 
dragged through the horrible time of the horrible Commune, and then 
she died. Her body was carried to the common pauper grave at Mont- 
martre, and one poor actor who had occasionally given her what help 
he could, a M. Dupuis, followed her to that bourne. 

Queens as they were, their advent to such royalty was impeded by 
every obstacle that could be thrown in their way. ‘The ‘Society’ of 
French actors has been long noted for its cruel illiberality and its 
mean jealousy, especially the ‘Society’ that has been established 
since the Revolution—or, to speak correctly, during the Revolution 
which began in 1789, and which is now in the eighty-fourth year 
of its progress. ‘The poor and modest Duchesnois had immense diffi- 
culty in being allowed to appear at all. The other actors would not 
even speak to her. When she was “called” by an enthusiastic audience 
no actor had the gallantry to offer a hand to lead her forward. A 
poor player, named Florence, at length did so, but on later occasions 
he was compelled to leave her to “ go on” alone. When Madlle. Rachel, 
ill-clad and haggard, besought a well-known sociéfaire to aid her in 
obtaining permission to make her début on the stage of the Théatre 
Frangais, he told her to get a basket and go and sell flowers. On the 
night of her triumph, when she did appear, and heaps of bouquets 
were flung at her feet, on her coming forward after the fall of the cur- 
tain, she flung them all into a basket, slung it from her shoulders, 
went to the actor who had advised her to go and vend flowers, and 
kneeling to him, asked him, half in smiles and half in tears, if he would 
not buy a nosegay! Ii is said that Mdlle. Mars was jealous of the pro- 
mise of her sister, Georgina. Young débutantes are apt to think that 
the aged queens should abandon the parts of young princesses, and 
when the young débutantes have become old they are amazed at 
the impertinence of new comers who expect them to surrender the 
juvenile characters. The latest successful débutante, Mdlle. Rousseil 
and M. Mounae Sully, are where they now are in spite of their fellows 
who were there before them. 
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Mr. Superintendent Pryse. 
A WELSH SKETCH. 
By ANNIE BEALE. 





Wuen the Rebecca riots were suppressed in South Wales it was found 
expedient to inaugurate a police force, and no sooner had the red- 
coated, gold-laced military withdrawn than the blue-suited, silver- 
buttoned constabulary appeared. If it had been arrogant on the part 
of government to send soldiers into a loyal country, it was, to say the 
least of it, insulting to suppose that a handful of policemen could 
supervise a patriotic people; so the new arrivals were not welcomed 
with the ardour due to Queen’s messengers. But we accustom our- 


selves to everything, and ignoble habit often destroys our grandest 


virtues. By degrees the native independence of our country-side laid 
itself down at the feet of the police, and our small crimes were so 
sifted that we began to cast about for larger ones that would not run 
through the sieve so easily. 

But Mr. Superintendent Pryse was not a man to let either our 
little or great misdemeanours escape unriddled. He had not been in 
the army and fought in many battles to allow himself to be brow- 
beat by a restive peasantry, and what his subordinates found difficult 
he made easy by degrees. Not that it was altogether easy for him to 
launch the iron ship of law, having been accustomed only to the 
sword of war. It is never easy to be the first at any work. The 
first man, the first navigator, the first explorer, the first missionary, 
and the first policeman, must have had a much more arduous task 
than their successors; and Mr. Superintendent Pryse found that he 
had to launch the aforesaid ironclad in very hot water indeed. But 
he entered on the task as boldly as he would have met his enemy on 
a battle-field, and fronted and handcuffed danger and opposition, to 
the terror of offenders and the amazement of beholders. 

Pryse Super (as this gentleman was epigrammatically called by 
such as abused him behind his back and faced him as little as they 
conveniently could) was essentially a soldier in mind, mien and 
manners. He stood six feet two in his shoes, had a well-drilled walk 
and carriage, a commanding air, and handsome manly features. He 
was considered an Apollo by the ladies, albeit his eyes were of that 
coldish grey said to indicate sternness rather than tenderness, and his 
well-cut mouth had those resolute corners which seem to abjure 
dimples. Still, the cold eyes could kindle into warmth and the fixed 
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lips relax into a smile when women, children, or animals attracted 
him. Although not an old man, his hair and whiskers were turning 
white, and he had those deep lines between his eyebrows which are 
usually the legacy of thought or care. As he was not what is called 
a deep thinker, people who were not themselves very deep thinkers 
attributed this to disappointment, but of what kind they could not 
discover. We are all apt to seek reasons for our neighbours’ “ hard 
lines,” so men said the Superintendent had been soured because richer 
officers had stepped over his head with golden feet when he was in 
the army and caused him to sell out in disgust ; while the women 
affirmed that he had been disappointed in love, and sought to console 
him by plainly suggesting that he was not too old for a new passion. 


‘ It is pretty certain that, had he lived in these days, when merit and 


service are to have the best of it, he would have been a general 
officer ; and it is equally certain that he resisted the fascinations of 
the fair sex, and continued one of fortune’s failures, an old bachelor. 

Nevertheless, it was sometimes reported that he either had privately 
married, or would eventually marry, his housekeeper. The ladies 
envied and abused this excellent domestic, as ladies will, calling her 
designing, artful, naughty even; but still she reigned supreme at 
Mostyn Cottage—her master’s abode—and certainly kept it, as the 
saying is, like a palace. 

Mostyn Cottage—or Bachelor Hall, as the frivolous fair named it 
—was a small, unpretentious house on the outskirts of Trefavon, 
containing two sitting-rooms—one of which the Superintendent used 
as an office—and a tolerable kitchen. The coach-house, stable, and 
dog-kennel, were as large as the dwelling-place, and adjoined it. It 
was surrounded by a good garden, and overlooked meadows, river and 
mountains. The Superintendent’s bedroom faced the east, and it was 
his boast that he daily saw the sun rise above the mountains and 
mirror itself in the river. He was an ardent lover of nature and a true 
mountaineer at heart. He was also a martinet to himself as well as 
his men, and in character and face not unlike the Duke of Wellington. 
In this sun-illumined bedroom was an iron bedstead, uncurtained, a 
hard bed, and a plentiful supply of cold water. 

Gwen the Super—as his housekeeper was called, to distinguish her 
from the other Gwen, or Gwenllean Joneses, of the town—reigned, 
as we have said, supreme over this abode and its master. Men must 
succumb to some fate or other, so he submitted to be tyrannised over 
by his housekeeper, who was, in short, sole female domestic of his 
establishment. In another sphere she would have been cited as “born 
to command”; in this she commanded without the accident of birth. 
His friends called her his Cleopatra, and not inaptly, for she was a 
black-eyed, black-haired, handsome woman, with brows nearly meet- 
ing above a straight nose, russet-brown complexion, with the richest 
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of crimson underneath, and teeth white as the pith of the rush. Her 
figure was tall and erect, and her dress always fitted as if it had been 
sewn upon her. She was not young; she could neither read nor 
write; she was grave and taciturn; yet she knew everything that 
was necessary to her situation, and was uncommonly attractive and 
much courted and admired by men. One in particular was devoted 
to her—her master’s trusted and trustworthy head policeman, Wil- 
liams ; but she gave him no encouragement. Her life, and perhaps 
her love, were bestowed on one who, had she been other than she was, 
might have returned them, and who, when his friends commended 
her, would say, “ Yes, Gwen is a capital servant. I wish she were a 
man; she would make a fine policeman; but then, to be sure, she 
could not be a housekeeper.” 

Our Super was not a genius, but, like Gwen, he did his duty as -y or 
better, than he might have done had he been one. Duty! whata word 
it is! Watchword in life, passport in death! Truly it was his watch- 
word ; for he laboured night and day to doit ; and few were acquainted 
with the difficulties that obstructed his path—none but Gwen, who 
sympathised, but could not aid. He was born at a time when a soldier 
was not expected to be acquainted with any “ ology” but the Doxology, 
or to undergo a critical examination in mathematics or the languages. 
When he entered the army as Ensign Pryse he was neither learned 
nor accomplished ; but he resolved to fight bravely when needful, 
and to amuse himself when not required to fight ; to perfect himself 
in the science of love-making and flirtation, and to acquire the art of 
dancing as soon as possible. He knew enough of languages to 
express himself properly and write his letters, and of mathematics to 
check his tailor’s bill. It was not wonderful that he was not always 
perfect in his nominatives and accusatives, since many celebrated 
authors are not immaculate therein, even in print; still less is it 
marvellous if his spelling was occasionally at fault, since we are told 
by Miss Mitford that Serjeant Talfourd could not spell. By the way, 
how grateful the learned counsel must feel if he knows how widely 
this fact has been spread! . 

When Mr. Superintendent Pryse left the army, a captain by cour- 
tesy, a lieutenant de facto, he had not made much progress in his 
studies ; and when he was appointed to his new post he found him- 
self deficient in some necessary knowledge. He was slow at accounts, 
hazy at composition, straggling in penmanship, and uncertain in 
spelling. He had been wont to ignore the pence in his reckonings 
and to put a blot over his diphthongs i in his correspondence, for he 
could never remember when ¢ or ¢ should take precedence. But in 
official documents pence must be cared for and blots abjured; “relieve ” 
must have the 7 first and “conceive” the e; so he purchased a dic- 
tionary and ‘ Tutor’s Assistant,’ and sat up half the night to study 
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them and write a concise statement of the expenses and events of the 
day. 

This had to be forwarded to the chief constable—a precise, parti- 
cular, exact man; and if there were a miscalculation or misinforma- 
tion it was quickly returned with a bold “Query.” A military despatch 
would have been child’s play compared to this torture, and no one but 
himself knew how often his eyes dragged themselves up those weary 
columns of figures, or along the great foolscap lines of details, before 
he could satisfy himself of their correctness. He found the heavy 
daily duties, which were patent to all, light in comparison with these 
secret nightly ones; but he performed them unostentatiously. Our 
quiet virtues are ever the “violets by the mossy stone” of our hard 
everyday life. 

And we must acknowledge that a policeman’s life is hard, whether 
worn out as superintendent or subaltern. Grumble as we may, and 
declare as we are ever ready to do that he is never to be found when 
wanted, we are bound to admit that he must brave and risk all in our 
service. In a wild mountainous district he must patrol at all hours 
and all weathers, alone, or at best in couples, solitary and dangerous 
ways, where he must meet offenders single-handed. The arm of the 
law must be strong indeed to enable him to do this with safety to him- 
self and justice to his country. If Mr. Superintendent Pryse had not 
exactly to fulfil the duties of his men he was compelled to see that 
they were fulfilled, and thus in some sort to help in the labour of 
each. Happily he was an early riser and temperate in his habits, for 
he neither smoked nor drank. His example went far to stimulate his 
subordinates to sobriety; his stern sense of duty farther still. They 
knew that if they transgressed they would have no pity from one who: 
rarely failed himself; so fear did what the mercy that tempers justice 
might not have effected. 

They were usually with him before his eight o'clock breakfast or 
during its progress ; for, like “mony mighty men,” he could do several 
things at once. With the documents of the previous night spread 
before him for a final revision before post-time, pen and ink close to 
his tea-cup, and a good meal on the table, he gave his orders with 
military precision. Nothing interrupted him, not even the neat and 
stately Gwen, who had so far mastered her master as to break in upon 
him whenever she thought proper. The chop, or the trout, broiled to 
a turn, “was not to be chilled because he chose to work his skin off his 
bones for nothing,” she said or implied, and stalked up to his side 
with the savoury dish, thus endangering the self-possession of her lover, 
Williams, of whom, however, she took no heed. Trout and “sewen,” 
as the small salmon is called in Wales, were not then the luxuries they 
are now; for the free, leaping boisterous rivers were not preserved, 
and honest fishermen could drive an honest trade, which even the 
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police could honestly support; while gentry and trades-people could 
equally enjoy the fish caught in their own rivers, at a cheap rate and 
undisturbed by the nightmare of having encouraged poaching. In 
after times it went to the superintendent's heart (and it was not very 
easily reached) to command the burning of the very coracles and fish- 
ing-tackle that had procured him the delicacies he loved best; for the 
rivers were preserved, the fishermen turned into poachers, and Pryse 
Super—himself a devotee of the peaceful art—was compelled to 
inflict the punishment. Doubtless our great landowners will in time 
preserve the sea ! 

To return to the breakfast-table. When the despatches were en- 
veloped, directed, sealed, and given to Williams, when the standing 
effigies of officials had received the last order and departed, then Mr. 
Superintendent made a hearty meal preparatory to his peregrinations. 
He was not ungrateful for the provision of his culinary saint, but 
enjoyed the dainties she placed before him. 

His well-groomed horse was at the door by the time he had finished 
and his boy-servant at its bridle. This member of his establishment 
led a dullish life between him and the silent resolute Gwen, and was 
accustomed to declare that he might as well have been in a deaf and 
dumb asylum. He indemnified himself for enforced silence, however, 
by incessant games of marbles when their backs were turned; and if 
noise was happiness to him, he was not altogether miserable. 

The round that Mr. Superintendent Pryse made during each week 
was varied and extensive. The stations he visited"were at a con- 
siderable distance from Trefavon and from each other, and his rides 
were long, tedious and difficult. But his love of nature consoled him 
for much that was unpleasant. Now, after a journey of some hours, he 
met his men at a small inn near a picturesque bridge, beneath which 
flowed a bold rapid river; anon, upon the summit of a hill, whence 
a grand expanse of valley, woodland, water, and ever-varying moun- 
tains was visible; or perhaps, by a lonely common, gorse-crowned, 
and tenanted by a few poor peasants and their unkempt animal kind, 
always objects of sympathy to him. His mind was ever keenly alive 
to injustice, and he considered the brute creation too often unjustly 
treated by man. 

The country-folk will long remember the erect soldierly figure on 
horseback, that paused on its beat upon bridge or mountain to imbibe 
draughts of natural beauty before drinking in the impure alcohol 
of the catalogue of misdemeanours prepared for it. The bridge was 
especially attractive to him, and he would watch the river tumble, 
rollick and foam impatiently over rock and stone, between foliage-clad 
banks in summer and towering rock-work in winter, till he began to 
wish himself equally unrestrained by the shackles of his unromantic 
life. Softened a moment by the humanising power of nature, he soon 
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hardened before the actual human. No sooner had he turned from 
her than he met his men prepared with their list of grievances, and 
had to listen to details of drunkenness, theft and other immoralities, 
the results of a week’s official inspection. He was reckoned “ hard as 
iron” upon what people called the venial crimes of his early superin- 
tendence, and sermonised the culprits well if he did not handcuff 
them. Like the stern lawgiver of Greece, he almost believed that 
small sins deserved death, and there was no heavier punishment for 
large ones. Some called him Draco, some Aristides. 

“ You have told me a lie,” he would say; “ that is perjury. You 
only tell truth by mistake, any of you. You were caught in the act 
of stealing; that is breaking God's commandment ; it matters not if 
it was a pinora pound. You know you were drunk, sir—you were all 
born drunk, I believe. You knocked down Davy Jones and stunned 
him; it was God’s mercy that you did not murder him. I call that 
homicide by malice prepense.” 

“ Pence, Captain bach !” a man once responded. “I didn’t have so 
much as a halfpenny in my pocket all day; and deet to goodness, I 
was in my chappell when they did say I was drinking.” 

He loved a joke as well as the keen-witted peasantry, but he grew 
furious over their bare-faced swearing of impossible alibis, and told 
them indiscriminately that they should be punished to the extent of 
the law. They knew that Pryse Super would keep his word, and 
feared him accordingly. A strict duty-doer is pretty sure to be dis- 
liked, even if respected ; so he was not popular. 

However, he did not court popularity, and took his work as he 
found it. This grew harder and harder with the years and steam; 
for the one increased the population, the other brought thieves, pick- 
pockets and tramps into the country; and parts that had known little 
worse than the offences that a night’s lock-up punished, became alive 
to graver ones. 

However, long before Trefavon was blessed by a railway the fairs 
and markets gave ample employment to our superintendent and his 
men. He was the béte noire of these festive scenes, and when he 
appeared, towering by a head above the crowd, he not unfrequently 
heard himself spoken of as follows: 

“Hush’t there! Here's Pryse Super. Stoop you down and he 
‘ont be seeing that you're drunk. Can't you be behaving decent till 
he's past? See you! he’s hearkening to the Cheap Jack! Hed 
better be keeping to the treuth. Stop you beating that beast, or 
youll be having the club on your own sboulders.” 

One of Pryse’s credentials for immortality was his resolute defence 
of animals. Woe to the man who over-drove or belaboured a beast— 
or to the woman who maltreated a bird. He would stand patiently 
by till horses and cows were placed quietly in their respective lines at 
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the fair—watch the over-weighted or over-driven donkey, and see his 
load lightened—summons the man who slashed the ill-kept team of 
coach or omnibus—punish the urchins who tormented dog or cat, 
and even superintend the imprisoned ill-fed fowl. Did a cart, full 
of miserable panting calves, pass him, he examined it to see their 
number and condition. Were there too many, or were they impro- 
perly fastened to the vehicle, the owner was compelled to unload, leave 
some behind, and extricate others. In the same way he unflinchingly 
examined carts of poultry, or remained towering over wretched birds 
tied by the legs in pairs, and cast in heaps on the pavement for sale, 
till they were either eased or released. He was deaf to all remon- 
strance where cruelty to animals was concerned. 

“ They cannot speak and swear for themselves as you do,” he would 
say. “If I could I would punish you all as you punish them. Your 
heads should hang over carts with your eyes half-starting out, and 
your tongues extended like the calves; or you should be tied by the 
legs and hung up head-downwards like the poultry.” 

When even worse things happened at the railway stations in later 
times he still tried to stem the current of cruelty. When the vans of 
poor animals came in, unfoddered and unwatered, he made his protest ; 
and if by chance they remained the night he insisted on their being 
fed. He would say that he should hear the piteous bleat of these 
creatures of God on his death-bed, and assure their owners that they 
would have to answer to Him who feeds the ravens, for every volun- 
tary act of inconsiderate harshness. He was among the first who 
suggested that cribs should be placed round the vans for food, and 
water provided at each railway station—measures that will, we hope, 
be eventually carried out. 

As he was terribly conservative, he abused the railways as the inno- 
cent means of increasing his troubles and responsibilities. Still he 
admired the serpent coils of white cloud that rolled through the vales 
and hills, and the beaytiful effects of the blue-white film as it melted 
in the sunlight. But he had now to do with bigamy, child-murder, 
housebreaking, and other criminal acts, that not only burdened but 
sometimes endangered his life. Whether the increase of crime was 
the effect of an increasing population or not, he could not determine : 
he only knew that it increased, and pertinaciously laid it at the rail- 
way door. He even began to spexk of the former innocence of Wales— 
he, who had been so hard on her misdemeanours—and grew kinder 
to his compatriots, harder to strangers. Happily, the really good do 
soften as age increases, and Mr. Superintendent Pryse was a good 
man, as outsiders understand goodness. That he had some secret sore 
or sin, his friends suspected ; but he made no confidants. He was 
scrupulously particular in his religious duties, a regular attendant at 
church, and, his men said, with a suppressed chuckle, “ As good as any 
preacher.” 
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We have said that Mr. Superintendent Pryse was chivalrous to 
women. We must except drunken women, whom he literally abhorred. 
There were such to be found, occasionally, on his beat, and with them 
he was a veritable Draco. What one hates heartily generally proves 
one’s torment, and so it was with him. A masculine lady, much 
given to alcohol and malt, was wont to resist him to the death, and 
on one occasion gave him a pair of eyes so black that little of their 
original cold-grey was visible. 

“ There’s for you, Pryse Super!” said she, heroically. 

“You will come with me, madam,” quoth he grimly, trying to see 
his way. 

And the Amazon was locked up for the night. 

The following morning she assured him pathetically that she had 
only been drinking his health, “just because he was so merciful to 
the poor beasts, and ’ouldn’t be letting the boys be took up for snow- 
balling. And I drink one noggin too much, which, as you know, sir, 
I seldom dooes, just in your honour. On my deet I do tell the 
treuth, and I ’ouldn’t be saying on my deet else, not to save my 
life.” 

This same snow-balling was one of the Super’s weaknesses, and he 
could never resist a game with the children himself, when outside the 
town. In London he would have been taken up and fined one shilling 
by his own policemen, as an insubordinate boy. Country-folk have 
the small advantage over towns-people of being able to wet one another 
to the skin with penetrating snow and not be convicted of misde- 
meanour. How he loved the winter, in spite of his ice-cold rides and 
drives! The time came, alas! when he could ride no longer, and was 
compelled to use a dog-cart. Still, he loved the winter, and declared 
a fine frost to be better than the most recondite of tonics, bracing 
more surely than bark or steel. He was lavishly provided with com- 
forters and muffetees by the ladies, who never relinquished the hope 
that so handsome and gallant a man would marry ; but sceptical Gwen 
went so far as to say “ they might as well send them to a bazaar, for 
they would never catch her master by no sort of ’ool trumpery, and 
she knitted his stockings.” They helped to keep him warm, however, 
amongst them, as he faced the mountain snows, and beat a path 
where none was visible. As he had ever a flower in his button-hole 
in summer, so he could never resist plucking a pendent icicle from 
rock or tree in winter, or a spray of hoar-frost from some overhanging 
briar. The mind is a strange medley of conflicting emotions. He was 
ever most forbearing in winter, and his accent would be less severe 
than usual when he aroused a sleepy carter from dangerous dangling 
on his shaft, tossed a penny and a warning to a tramp, or even 
unearthed a criminal hiding from the law in ditch or cave. There 
was warm pity deep in his heart somewhere, though it never con- 
quered justice. 
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He had a way of his own of terrifying juvenile offenders, vagrants, 
and such as were not absolutely criminal, but might become so un- 

checked. He had arranged his small office for this purpose, and the 

transgressors brought thither were often seen to tremble at the effect 

he had produced. The walls were hung with policemen’s staves, 

manacles of all sizes, fitted for the largest or smallest wrist, walking- 

sticks, with huge knobs or sharp steel protruding from them, swords, 

pistols, belts, a helmet, and, worse than all, a few prints of criminals 

in dock, in their cells, or at the gallows. These were a sort of 
Hogarthian series, depicting the progress of crime. He also brought 

photography to bear on discipline by the display of a photographic 

album, in which he had placed the likenesses of all the convicted 
criminals with whom he had had to do, and whose vicious hang-dog 
physiognomies were bad enough to stay any one with a spark of vanity 
left from following in their course. It was his pleasure to lecture 
upon these instruments of torture and the results of sin to all those 
who were introduced into the room, and he had the happiness of 
checking many young aspirants for the gallows at the beginning of 
their career, and staying older ones midway. It is not common to 
unite the superintendent and the preacher; but when one such, strict 
in duty and of known honour and integrity, can judiciously join the 
two professions, he may be of infinite service to his country and indi- 
viduals. Such was the Superintendent, and if he perceived symptoms 
of repentance or desire to amend he could become gentle and pitiful, 
so that men who accredited him unmerciful sometimes left him 
astonished at his compassion. If “the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel,” so the cruelties of the good may sometimes be tender. 

No one knew the susceptible part of his nature so well as silent 
majestic Gwen. “ Where is he vulnerable ?” asked the ladies, to whom 
he ever paid all due attention save that last so fondly hoped-for—the 
proposal. Gwen could have replied, “The secret key to his heart 
lies in an old desk.” It is to be supposed that love taught her this ; 
for she had never sought to open the said desk or to surprise her 
master when employed with its contents; she was too noble for that, 
albeit she could neither read nor write. Once only, long after mid- 
night, in the depth of winter, she had been suddenly aroused from 
sleep by a sound that frightened her. Thinking always of her master 
first, she dressed and went to him. She found him seated before the 
old mahogany desk, which she had never seen opened ; it was covered 

with letters, and there appeared to be some sort of picture amongst 
them. When he became aware of her presence he hastily brushed 
them into the desk and closed it. She reproved him sharply for 
letting out his fire, and said she should re-kindle it unless he went to 
bed. He looked at her absently, and then exclaimed, in a voice that 
terrified her, “ Dead! she is dead at last! Oh God!” 
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Gwen asked no questions, but she lighted the fire, and, unheeded 
by him, prepared him some strong coffee. She did not return to her 
bed until she heard him go to his room and lock his door—a proceed- 
ing unusual to him. She could not rest‘ for terror lest he should 
commit some rash act; so she dressed again and went out in search of 
the policeman Williams, who, she knew, was at that time on duty in 
the town. She found him, and, in few words, said she feared her 
master was ill, telling him to knock at his door on some pretence or 
other. He improvised a question at her command, and received for 
answer a stern *“‘ Do as you think best, but don’t disturb me on such 
fool’s errands.” For no other human being than for Gwen would Wil- 
liams, policeman, have borne this reproof; but a “Thank you!” from 
her lips consoled him. The following morning she found—as was 
not unusual—the ashes of paper on the hearth; but on examination 
she discovered that they were thinner than the half-burnt foolscap 
sheets she occasionally swept together. She drew her conclusions 
and held her tongue at that time. 

The Superintendent was pale and silent at breakfast, but examined 
his manuscripts and received his men as was his custom. Gwen 
noticed that his erect figure bent slightly when he drove off, and that 
when he returned, late in the evening, he ate no dinner. The next 
post brought a foreign letter with a deep black border, which Gwen 
—she scarcely knew why—kept until he was alone. He took it from 
her with averted face, and told her not to admit any one until he rang; 
he did so in the course of an hour, and when she appeared he told her 
that he had heard of the death of a person for whom he should go 
into mourning, and that if inquiries were made she might say so. 
Inquiries were made, of course, and Gwen obeyed orders to the 
letter. 

In course of time the iron Super, like the Iron Duke, gave way. 
Hard and ceaseless work by day, exposure to all weathers, and laborious 
efforts to clear up difficulties by night, so as to avoid misconstruction, 
brought him to that last point to which strong and weak arrive, em- 
phatically called “the brink of the grave.” He remained long on 
this precipitous spot, bearing a protracted and terribly painful illness 
with Spartan firmness and Christian patience. He would not resign 
occupation, but, like Napoleon the Third, toiled on for months under 
excruciating sufferings. When at last compelled to give up, he made 
a friend of his successor, and still worked with him to the end, 
growing more lenient by deputy than he had ever been as chief. 

Gwen and his faithful Williams nursed him with that constant and 
indefatigable tenderness sometimes willingly bestowed by attached 
dependents, but rarely by paid nurses. They alone were witness of 
his mortal agonies and of a penitence they did not understand. 
Friends occasionally came and went, but they were not devoted 
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enough to brave the sight of his sufferings for long, and he cared not 
to display them; indeed he multiplied them by efforts at conceal- 
ment. The silent Gwen alone understood him, and to her alone he 
spoke of his wishes concerning his probable death and funeral. He 
said he had been the greatest of sinners; and certainly, if suffering 
could expiate sin, whatever his was it was absolved. But his trust 
was in his Saviour alone, and he was not afraid to say so to all who 
approached him. 

Poor Gwen had her reward in the gratitude of her master; the 
word is cold, and might almost be substituted by “love,” for he must 
have loved the tender nurse who had sacrificed all for him. It was 
her hand that he held in pain ; she was with him when he received 
the last sacrament ; she ministered to his ‘every want and wept at his 
intolerable sufferings ; she was alone with him when he drew his last 
breath, and his last words were to her. “ Kiss me, Gwen,” he said. 
“Tam at peace with all men; I have no fear to die.” She kissed him 
for the first and only time. 

Shortly after, Williams, who was waiting and listening at the docr, 
found him dead, and Gwen in a swoon across the bed. 

They gave him a soldier's funeral, and placed on his coffin, in 
addition to his military trappings, his official badges, the staff and 
belt of the police force. His men carried him to his grave and Gwen 
was chief mourner ; but a multitude of people followed and joined 
the funeral procession, so that he who had lived much to himself 
was numerously accompanied to his last home. His verdict was, as 
pronounced by the great jury of his fellows, “He was as just a man 
as ever lived.” 

He had not much to leave, but what he had was willed to Gwen in 
token of appreciation of faithful service. In the old desk was found 
the miniature of a beautiful girl, wrapped in a paper on which was 
written these brief sentences: “ This was my wife. She forsook me. 
I loved her and endured in silence. She is dead. God rest her 
soul !” 

Gwen obeyed one of Mr. Superintendent Pryse’s last wishes, and 
in course of years married Williams, his favourite policeman. Their 
first boy was called Pryse Williams, in memory of him whom they 
had served and loved. 
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Tue lady of the house was not visible till luncheon time, and when 
that repast was over, she desired Maggie to put on her hat, for she 
had a headache, and felt dull, and wanted a walk. 

Maggie obeyed, and joined Miss Grantham, who had succeeded in 
disembarrassing herself of her fidus Achates, Miss Stamer. 

“Let us go where we shall not meet any one.” 

“Then we had better go towards the village,” said Maggie; and 
there they went, strolling somewhat silently along, till Miss Grantham 
suddenly declared she felt so weary she could go no farther. 

“There is a pleasant seat in an angle of the crag, near the end of 
Mrs. Berry’s garden,” said Maggie, “ where you might rest, and still 
be in the air.” 

“Let us go to it, by all means.” 

A short steep path led from the end of Mrs. Berry’s garden, where 
it opened on a footway, between the esplanade and the village, to a 
nook in the ambitiously named crag; where, quite sheltered behind 
and on the right, you could look far out to sea, or down on the fisher 
village below. 

“This is very nice,” said Miss Grantham, sinking down. “I do 
not know why it is, but my limbs ache, and I am so weary.” She 
remained silent a few minutes, soothed by the gentle dash of the waves 
and the measured rush of their backward sweep. 

“Well, Mr. Trafford and I had a long talk this morning,” said Miss 
Grantham at last, with an evident effort. “He was quite obstinate 
about money—would not hear of any one helping him—but, Maggie, 
I am glad to tell you, I found out he is attached to some one! indeed, 
engaged, I imagine, from what he said; so pray forget any nonsense 
I may have talked about him. I intend to forget it all myself; of 
course everything is altered now. I should not be such a goose as to 
give him another thought, except as an old friend; in such matters 
the wisest may be mistaken—and I could not help fancying that— 
Oh! there is no use in talking about it; but, Maggie, it is curious you 
should have warned me against the possibility of his being attached, or 
entangled, or something. What put it into your head? anything in 
Paris ?” 

“Nothing whatever; only that as Mr. Trafford is a good deal older 
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than you, and a great traveller, and you had seen nothing of him for 
some years, such a thing was possible; and the only way to account 
for his not—” Maggie paused. 

“Loving me,” finished Miss Grantham; “perhaps so, though I am 
by no means sure. Do not let us talk about him any more; but do 
not imagine I am ashamed of having loved Geoffrey! He is the truest 
man I have ever met; the only creature whose presence comforted me, 
and made me think twice before I talked nonsense. Ah! it is very 
miserable ; but there! I am not going to break my heart about himn— 
let us talk of something else.” 

Brave words, which would help to their own fulfilment ; but Maggie 
guessed shrewdly at the bleeding wound they cloaked. Moreover, 
while bearing her part well in the rather languid conversation, Maggie 
had her own pangs to stifle: Mr. Trafford was probably engaged, and 
this ought to be nothing to her. 

“Well, the day after to-morrow we are to go to town. + am very 
glad, we shall have such quantities todo. There is my court dress, 
and indeed a complete change of mourning. I feel quite anxious to leave 
this; yet the last six weeks have been very pleasant! How I wish I had 
not to dine with Lady Brockhurst to-night, my head aches fearfully.” 

“Don’t go,” said Maggie. 

“Oh! I must, if it cost my life!” cried Miss Grantham, excitedly. 
“Can you not imagine how the graceful little panther would come to- 
morrow and pet me, and say she knew how it would be when those 
tiresome men left! and tell me every possible bit of ill-natured scandal 
about Geoffrey, and his debts and wild doings? No, no! I will go, and 
be the brightest there. Poor, dear Geoff! I know he could not bear 
Lady Brockhurst; I am sure he could not; but we will not talk of 
him. Come, Maggie, we will go in; perhaps bathing my head with 
eau-de-cologne and water may relieve it.” 


Miss Grantham did manage to dine with Lady Brockhurst that 
evening ; and the next day she was feverishly impatient about their 
preparations for going to town. Her will was law, and the second 
morning after Trafford had disappeared from the scene, Maggie found 
herself en route for London, in company with Lady Dormer, two 
ladies’ maids, a pet Skye terrier, and their liege lady, who, Maggie was 
distressed to see, was alternately flushed and pale, with heavy eyes, 
and hot hands. 

Again our simple heroine wondered at and admired the magic of 
money power. They came from a well-ordered breakfast-table, and 
found a still more exquisitely appointed dinner awaiting them. One 
noiseless, ubiquitous functionary, of inexhaustible resources and un- 
erring memory, was left behind to knit up the ravelled débris of their 
stay into a symmetrical finis, And lo! another, slightly different in 
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exterior manifestation, but equally gifted, stood on the threshold of 
the P——— Square mansion to receive them. The incomparable 
Johnson remained behind to pay bills, &c., &c.; the unapproachable 
Wheeler was in attendance to incur new ones! Scarce a rupture of 
their every-day routine. 

But however great the privileges of wealth, it cannot ward off all 
“the ills which flesh is heir to,” and long before her usual hour Miss 
Grantham retired, declaring she could sit up no longer. 

“You ought really to take something warm, to promote perspira- 
tion, my dear,” said Lady Dormer. “A mustard blister between the 
shoulders is very good in your case, for 1 am sure you have a bad, 
feverish cold.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Dormer; I have something feverish, I am quite 
sure. Maggie, will you come up presently and bring my letters? I 
cannot look at them now.” 

Maggie collected them, bid Lady Dormer good night, and put on 
her dressing-gown before she was summoned to Miss Grantham’s 
room, for she could not reconcile herself to leaving her friend alone 
through the night. Miss Grantham was in bed when she came in, 
and said in an unusually high-pitched voice, ‘There ought to be & 
letter for me from Torchester among those. Pray look for it and 
read it.” 

Maggie obeyed, turning them all over till she found what she 
thought was his Lordship’s hieroglyphics, and handed it to Miss 
Grantham. 

“Ts that the one ?” 

“Yes; read it. Everything seems to swim before my eyes.” 

“Perhaps Lord Torchester might not like me to read it.” 

“Pooh, nonsense! What matter about him? what matter about 
anything? Do as I tell you.” 

There was a feverish impatience in her manner that left Maggie no 
choice save to obey. She accordingly read as follows :— 


“ My pear Marcarer,—lI hope you have arrived all right. Bolton 
is better—that is, he has shown some consciousness, and spoken a few 
articulate words. It is a bad business for him. He has not only lost 
all he put into that unlucky bank, but he is liable for a lot more of 
uncalled-up capital—nearly everything he is worth. Geoff is so far 
more fortunate that his shares were fully paid up. So they can get 
no more out of him. I haven't an idea what Geoff is going to do. I 
don’t think he has himself; but he has already been making prepara- 
tions to sell off his horses and lots of traps. He has a dark chestnut 
would make a splendid match for your Rufus. Would you like to 
buy him? Let me know. I never saw Geoff in better spirits. My 
mother wants him to make a home at the Beeches, and go into the 
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prayer-meeting tract-distributing line; but I don’t think that would 
quite suit, though my mother is a brick, after all. 

“T fancy Geoff will join this expedition to discover something some- 
where. Government is granting a subsidy, and I think it’s just the 
thing for him. I saw Hillshire this morning. He says the appoint- 
ment of Chief Justice of the Squashimodo Island is vacant, but fears 
they want a more practically experienced man than Geoffrey Trafford, 
which is nonsense. Poor old Bolton used to say that Geoff was as 
good a lawyer as he was a sportsman; and you know there isn’t a 
better shot anywhere. I am going down to Mount Trafford to-night, 
but return on Monday, when I hope to see you. 

‘*T suppose there will be no having a word with you once the sea- 
son has set in. I have some thoughts of starting a yacht. Mind you 
answer about the chestnut. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ 'TORCHESTER.” 


“What a thoroughly heartless letter!” said Miss Grantham after a 
moment's pause. 

“Heartless! I do not think so. Lord Torchester is evidently 
interested both for Mr. Bolton and for Mr. Trafford.” 

“Yes! but you see the whole drift is dictated by his wish to banish 
Geoffrey away somewhere.” 


“T cannot see that. He is anxious about his prospects.” 

“ And it is more than ever likely that Geoffrey will banish himself. 
Poor Geoff! How unfortunately everything has turned out!” (Another 
pause.) “ Give me the letter. I do not think I ever had a letter from 
Torchester before. What a hand he writes! How different from 
Geoff's clear, straight, stern-looking writing !” 

“Yes, very,” said Maggie, heartily and inadvertently. 

“Where have you seen Mr. Trafford’s writing,” asked Miss Gran- 
tham, opening her blue eyes in great surprise. 

“Tn a little note he once sent with some books and papers.” 

“ Where were they sent to you ?” said Miss Grantham. 

“Tn Paris. He was good enough to lend me some magazines and 
- newspapers,” returned Maggie, falteringly and blushing. 

“ Have you the note still ?” asked Miss Grantham. 

“Oh, no! there was nothing in it,” cried Maggie, feeling un- 
boundedly thankful that she had resisted her inclination to preserve 
that relic of delightful days, and had destroyed it in one of her sternly- 
resolved moods. 

“Tt was all right, of course, that he should lend you books—he is 
very good-natured! But I have such strange fancies.” (A pause— 
then an abrupt exclamation)—‘ No; it is quite impossible.” 

“ My head throbs so dreadfully! I will try and sleep.” 
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“And I will stay here till you do sleep, dear Miss Grantham. You 
must see Sir Henry H to-morrow.” 

“TJ will if I am not better, and I do not thinkI shall be. Is it not 
dreadfully warm ?” 

“T will open the window a very little, and fan you till you go to 
sleep.” 

Gradually the “ Restorer” stole over the young heiress’s unnatur- 
ally bright blue eyes; and Maggie sat long motionless, holding the 
closed fan. She could not bring herself to leave her friend, who 
moaned, and uttered inarticulate murmurs through her troubled 
sleep. After a while she rose, lit a night-light, and wrapping a 
shawl round her, took place once more by the sleeper, laying her hand 
on the bed, that, should Miss Grantham wake suddenly, she should at 
once find she was watched and tended. 

For a long time Maggie kept awake, her brain working vividly, re- 
calling the last three or four days distinctly, painfully. 

She did not think she would have felt so keenly Miss Grantham’s 
intimation that Trafford was engaged or entangled in some way. Was 
it possible that after having so often told herself that he never could 
be anything to her—after having submitted herself, as she thought, 
to this verdict of common sense, she had yet not succeeded in uproot- 
ing the terrible infatuation which had so entwined itself with her 
very being? She had done her best, and yet that desperate longing 
to see his face, to hear his voice, would not leave her. Surely much 
of this unconquerable weakness was owing to the vague, irresistible 
conviction which, now floating away almost completely, now gathering 
thickly over her, like mountain mists that melt and form and flit to 
and fro before they finally envelop hill and dale, never quite left her. 
The conviction that she was more to him in her lowliness, and, as she 
thought, unattractive simplicity, than Miss Grantham or any one else. 
Now she must give up that idea. His indifference to his beautiful 
kinswoman was due to some long-standing mysterious attachment— 
and she could never have been anything to him save a helpless, 
honest little girl, in whom he took a kindly interest. While to her, 
life was hopeless, colourless, savourless, unless she could reign supreme 
in his heart. No crumbs of affection thrown from the master’s table 
would satisfy her. Freely she gave, freely she would look to receive. 
It was seldom Maggie let her soul speak out so freely to her of its 
cravings and needs. To-night she did not attempt to turn a deaf ear 
to its moan. 

“T will think out all that has so long tormented me, and then all 
shall go back into silence for ever. I must get rid of my delusions 
now that they have been torn to pieces for me. Surely I shall now 
gather strength and be of a good courage.” 

And so gradually she glided from thought into dreamland. But 
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her sleep was broken. Suddenly a cry from Miss Grantham roused 
her, startled and wide awake. The sleeper had grasped her hand. 

“Ts it you, Maggie? Oh, how thankful I am to find you beside 
me! I have had such dreadful dreams. Is it day yet? How good 
of you to stay by me! Do not go, dear—do not leave me.” 

“J will not indeed! I did not intend to leave you. Lie down and 
try to rest, dear Miss Grantham.” 

“ What time is it? Is that daylight I see through the window ?” 

“Tt is. Why, it is nearly five o'clock; try to sleep, and I will 
call Cécile to get you some lemonade: your hands are so hot and 
dry.” 

«Very well,” said Miss Grantham, faintly, and she lay down 
obediently. 

As soon as he could be brought, an eminent physician was with the 
fair invalid. He puta good many questions, felt her pulse long and 
carefully, spoke kindly and cheerily, as these masters of our weakness 
know how to do, and departed, saying he would call again later. As he 
left the room, he passed Maggie, who was waiting outside. “Come 
with me,” he said, and she followed him to Miss Grantham’s study, 
where he sat down at her writing table. 

“You are—?” said he, looking keenly and inquiringly into 
Maggie's face. 

“ Miss Grantham’s secretary and companion,” she replied. 

“Ah! you sat up with her last night. What was the period of 
greatest restlessness ?” 

“Between twelve and one.” 

A few more queries, and the great doctor rose. 

“Ts she very ill?” asked Maggie, with anxious eyes. 

“She will want a good deal of care. Who is the family attendant ?” 

“ Doctor Layton.” 

“Let him be here at four this afternoon to meet me; and you had 
better have a nurse. Doctor Layton will see to that. Are you afraid 
of infection? No?—that’s right. Miss Grantham seems to like you 
near her, and it is very important that a patient should like the atten- 
dant. You look cool and steadfast ; get rid of the French maid. I 
will see Lady Dormer; but it is right to warn you there may be 
infection.” 

“T have no fear,” said Maggie calmly. 

“Good morning, then,” and the physician went away. 

Maggie stood a moment where he had left her. There was evi- 
dently a trying ordeal before her kind patroness, and, thank God, 
Maggie could be of use to her. No more dreams and selfish regrets, 
but real work, real service. So she stole softly back to the sick room, 
taking with her, by a natural instinct, some needlework, that she might 
not seem too oppressively watchful to the invalid. And then the hours 
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slid. by wearily, yet not slowly, till the hour came round for the 
doctor’s second visit. 


It was late on the following Tuesday that Lord Torchester rushed 
into Trafford’s chambers, and found him immersed in papers, with a 
shrewd, nondescript-looking man, in clerical-looking attire, not over 
new or fresh. 

“Can I speak to you, Geoff ?” 

“Yes, in a minute or two. Now, Mr. Carberry, though I do not 
want to keep those Cuyps of mine, understand me, I am not pressed 
for money. I will let them go for a hundred and fifty apiece, or—I 
will keep them. If you make up your mind by to-morrow at twelve, 
let me see you. Now I must say good morning.” 

“Well, sir, you shall see or hear from me to-morrow, about twelve,” 
and the nondescript man departed. 

“ What is it, Torchester ?” said Trafford, turning his chair to face 
his visitor, whose agitated expression and visible uneasiness excited 
his curiosity. 

“Margaret Grantham is dangerously ill. H. was called in on 
Friday, and R. was sent for to-day; they say it is a bad case of 
typhus.” 

““Typhus!” repeated Trafford, aghast. ‘“ Impossible! where could 
she have caught typhus fever ?” 

“ Heaven knows! They say Eastnor is badly drained; but it is an 
awful business, Geoff—so young and bright and beautiful as she was !” 

“And will be,” said Trafford cheerily, laying his hand kindly on 
his cousin’s shoulder. “ With her splendid health and untried con- 
stitution she will pull through. Who is with her?” he added. 

“Oh, nurses and all sorts of people; but Lady Dormer says the 
only one she seems to know is Miss Grey, who sticks to her like a 
brick, in spite of the infection.” 

“Infection!” repeated Trafford, looking intently into vacancy. “ It 
és frightfully infectious !” 

“Of course it is. Lady Dormer’s room was so powerfully impreg- 
nated with aromatic vinegar, that I could not stop sneezing ; she is in 
an awful fright, but ashamed to run away. My mother is coming up 
to stay there, but it is quite unnecessary. Poor Margaret! she is 
such a plucky creature. I think she will get over it—eh, Geoff?” 

“T have every hope she will—nay, I feel as if she would. Still, it 
will be an anxious time. Did you hear any particulars ?” 

“T saw Layton, the family doctor. It seems she was complaining 
for a few days before they left Eastnor, and was very unwell the night 
they arrived in town.” 

Trafford was silent. He was trying to estimate what share his 
last interview with the bright, impulsive girl had in her illness; but, 
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being inclined to view matters by the light of common sense, he soon 
dismissed that idea. 

‘Come and dine with me,” said Lord Torchester. ‘I do not seem 
as if I could go to the Club and listen to fellows talking, and betting, 
and let us have a quiet dinner at home.” 

“Very well. I neither like to be alone nor with a multitude to- 
day,” returned Trafford, beginning to arrange his papers and put them 
away. “I have one or two places to go to, and will be with you 
at 7.30.” 

The Earl departed to wander to and fro and try to distract his 
thoughts until his mother’s arrival, which he looked forward to as a 
source of comfort more than he would have cared to allow. 


Meanwhile the routine of the sick room had been fully established, 
and Maggie was absorbed in her anxious watch. It seemed to her as 
if the days of health and sunshine and blytheness had been pushed 
away years back, and that it was a whole age since Miss Grantham 
was laid upon the bed of sickness. 

As yet the sufferer was only unconscious or wandering at times, 
but the intervals of composure and clearness were fewer and shorter. 
Maggie’s whole heart was wrapped up in her anxiety to save so dear 
and precious a life. She could scarce be persuaded to leave her 
patient, and just took sufficient rest to keep herself equal to her work. 
That she snatched in the day, as her presence always seemed to exer- 
cise a soothing influence on Miss Grantham. 

Evening had just begun to darken on the fifth day, when a message 
was cautiously whispered to Miss Grey that Mr. Trafford was in the 
study, and begged she would speak to him, if only for a minute. 

“ Have you told Mr. Trafford of the danger of infection ?” 

“Yes, ma'am ; but he says he knows it, and must speak to you.” 

Maggie went quickly to the room, where Trafford was pacing to 
and fro. 

“ How is she?” he said, coming towards her with an outstretched 
hand. 

“ Just now sleeping uneasily,” replied Maggie, drawing back ; “ but 
the fever increases. No, Mr. Trafford; it would be folly to run un- 
necessary risks. Keep as far as you can. I can tell you everything 
as well at this distance.” And she gave him a rapid sketch of what 
had occurred, of the cautiously-worded opinion of Sir H of the 
present condition of the patient. 

“Tt is a bad business,” said Trafford. “Nevertheless, I think there 
is every hope.” 

“God grant it! But, oh, if you saw her!” Maggie’s voice broke, 
and she pressed her hand over her eyes, standing quite still to recover 
her self-possession. 
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Trafford took the hand that hung down despondently. She tried 
to draw it away. “No, I have not the slightest fear,” said he; “I 
have been near all sorts of fevers. But you—did they warn you of 
the danger to which you expose yourself by being constantly in such 
an atmosphere? You ought not to have undertaken such a task 
when there was plenty of care at hand.” 

“Yes, but not quite like mine,” returned Maggie. “I love her 
so well; and then I seem to be a little comfort to her. But I need 
not explain to you that it would have been impossible to leave her— 
you know I could not.” 

“ Yes, I understand it. Yet I think of your danger.” He let 
her hand go, and paced the room for a few turns. 

“ After all,” resumed Maggie, simply, “my life is not of so much 
importance. I have no father or mother, or any one to live for. Not,” 
she added quickly—for Trafford stopped short, and looked at her with 
lips apart as if to speak—*not that I am tired of life or wish to 
get rid of it. It has been far better than I once dared to hope. 
But I must go back.” 

“Well,” said Trafford, taking her hand in both his, “ good-bye ; 
but promise to come here and give me a report once every day. 
You do not know how deeply, painfully anxious I am. Poor dear 
Margaret! It is impossible that such a healthy life can be swept 
away. Good-bye, Maggie; take what care you can of yourself.” 

When Maggie returned to the sick room Miss Grantham was awake 
and conscious. ‘ Where have you been?” she asked feebly. Maggie 
told her, adding a few words descriptive of Mr. Trafford’s great 
anxiety about her. Miss Grantham smiled, and then said, with some 
energy, “You must not go to him again, Maggie; he will take 
this horrid fever. Geoff must be a great man yet.” 

This was nearly the last rational sentence she uttered for many 
days, though she often muttered his name; and Maggie religiously 
obeyed her, for more reasons than one. 

And now weary nights succeeded weary days. The doctors’ faces 
grew grave, and after a fortnight of varying replies to many inquirers 
came the sad words, so sadly uttered, “ Sinking fast.” 

“TI do not say, my dear sir,’ said the great doctor to Trafford, 
who with Lord Torchester had scarcely left the house for the last 
— hours, “that she cannot recover; but I dare not give you 

ope.” 

And so the hours sped on. Maggie, composed but hopeless, too 
strained to think even of grief, watched untiringly, ever ready with 
milk, or medicines, or stimulants to wet the parched lips, and give 
some atom of help to the fluttering, struggling life. 

Then came the faintest hope, just suffusing the aching hearts of 
the anxious watchers. The night through which they had not dared 
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to hope she would last was gone, and she still lived, and so through 
the succeeding day. Every hour of prolonged existence was a gain. 
At first they scarce ventured to listen to happier anticipations; but 
the second day Maggie felt she would not die. Then the doctors 
looked bright, and gradually the reluctant life came back into its fair 
dwelling, and she was safe. 


“A wonderful recovery, my dear Countess!” said Sir H—— to 
Lady Torchester on the fourth morning after the terrible night on 
which there had been no hope. He was speaking to the family con- 
clave; for, although Lady Torchester had not been allowed into the 
sick room, she had stayed with Lady Dormer. “A most wonderfal 
recovery! and much of it due to good nursing. ‘That little Miss 
Grey has been quite invaluable. Such presence of mind—such un- 
tiring watchfulness !” 

“The nurse that Doctor Layton sent was very good also?” asked 
Lady Torchester. 

“Excellent; but when you can get a nurse who knows and loves 
the patient, and yet has the pluck and reason not to be unnerved by 
her feeling, that is perfection. Good morning, Lady Torchester— 
good morning, Lady Dormer. We shall do now, I think.” 

“What a first-rate little brick Miss Grey is!” cried Lord Torchester, 
his broad, beaming face showing how great was his relief. “I am 
going to dine at the Club. Will you come, Geoff ?”. 

“No, thank you. I am going to see poor Bolton. He has ex- 
pressed a wish to see me.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Torchester. “I hope he has some one near to rouse 
him to a sense of his unhappy state.” 

“ Poor old fellow!” replied the Earl. “I hope he has not. He is 
badly off enough without that.” 


CuarTeR XXXYV. 


A monte had gone pleasantly by with all the daily-increasing happi- 
ness of convalescence. Miss Grantham had been most carefully 
removed to the Beeches, as the doctors had recommended some change 
as soon as possible ; and Lady Torchester’s house was the perfection 
of comfort and prettiness. Thither Maggie was also transported, as 
Miss Grantham declared herself unable to do without her. 

Aunt Dormer was sent to recruit at Mrs. Longmore’s country 
seat, where a maiden sister of Mr. Longmore’s always resided, in and 
out of season. 

A couple of charming rooms were given up to Miss Grantham. 
They looked out upon the Park, and delicious odours of May blossoms 
and freshly-cut grass were wafted through the open os 
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“ How sweet life is!” said Miss Grantham softly, as she lay upon 
her sofa, drawn near the window, enjoying the simple fact of existence 
free from suffering. “Ido not deserve all the good that is heaped 
upon me. How kind everyone is! Maggie, you have been an ange} 
tome. I shall never forget it—never.” 

“ Do not talk too much, or excite yourself,” said Maggie. 

“T feel quite strong to-day,” resumed the heiress, “And I have 
wanted to know all the news, but was too weak to ask. How is poor 
Mr. Bolton? ‘Tell me everything.” 

“T hear he is very weak and helpless, but quite sensible. I believe 
he has lost all his money.” 

“ And what is Torchester doing ?” 

“Oh! he is here constantly—so anxious to see you. He was in 
such despair when you were ill !” 

“Poor fellow! I do not deserve that either. I will see him to- 
morrow, if they will let me.” A long pause. “ Maggie, do you know 
nothing of Geoffrey Trafford ? Did he not care if I lived or died ?” 

“He did—he did indeed! No one, I am told, could have shown 
deeper anxiety about you; but he never quite despaired of you.” 

“Ah!” began Miss Grantham, and stopped. There was a sad, dis- 
appointed tone in the “ Ah!” 

“ And you know nothing of Mr. Trafford ?” 

“T have heard nothing of him for some time.” 

“Maggie, he is not gone to—to—where is the place? He has 
not left England ?” 

“No, no,” cried Maggie, alarmed at the bright flush that rose to 
the invalid’s brow. ‘I should certainly have heard it. Now, I 
must insist on your taking some arrowroot and trying to sleep. You 
know you are to go out for the first time since you came down here 
to-day, and you must not exhaust yourself. Lady Torchester can 
tell you everything I do not know.” 

The heiress obeyed with the unquestioning submission she generally 
gave to Maggie, and which was touching as compared to her imperious- 
ness when in health. 

It was a curious result. Maggie could not help thinking of the 
strange eddies of circumstance that had brought her here to be the 
favoured guest of Lady Torchester—Trafford’s aunt, the Earl’s 
mother; and then the conviction pressed upon her that it could not 
last ; that something must happen to cut her adrift, and cast her out 
of that pleasant, polished, untroubled world, where the claws of those 
tiger-cats, want and care and rugged necessity, were ever hidden and 
disused. She was deeply grieved, too, that Miss Grantham had 
come out of the terrible ordeal through which she had just passed, 
still yearning fruitlessly for Trafford’s love. 

To know that he was engaged or attached to some one else ought 
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to have cured her, and the “ still small voice” suggested to Maggie 
something about the beam in her own eye, and so she cut short her 
reflections, and called Cécile to have all Miss Grantham’s wraps ready, 
as she was to go out at twelve with Lady Torchester. 


The next day, after some hesitation, the Earl was admitted to see 
Miss Grantham. 

She was looking exquisitely, delicately lovely, wrapped in a white 
muslin dressing-gown, plentifully adorned with blue ribbons. 

“Oh, Tor, I am so pleased to see you!” 

Lord Torchester’s heart was full ; at no time eloquent, he was now 
quite speechless. He took her hand in both of his, bent over it for a 
moment to hide his emotion, and at last said rather huskily, “ Thank 
God, you are all right!” 

Miss Grantham was much struck by the feeling he showed, and his 
strong and successful effort to control it. She ever after showed a 
greater degree of respect for him. 

“You must not exert yourself, my dear Margaret,” said Lady 
Torchester, who mounted guard over the invalid each day at a certain 
hour, armed with a thick yolume of sermons, addresses, meditations, 
or expositions; and, if not watched and delicately manceuvred by 
Maggie, would have insisted on deluging her victim with large doses 
of the above mixtures. “ And you must not excite her, Torchester.” 

“T am afraid,” said the Earl, laughing good-humouredly, “ there is 
very little chance of my doing so—eh, Margaret ?” 
~ “Qh, it is so nice to hear you talk again, dear Tor! It is really 
like coming back to life. I feel as if I should like to ride, so much!” 

“You must not think of such a thing for weeks,” cried the Countess. 

“Well, my dear mother, I may drive Margaret to-morrow in your 
pony carriage; you know I am a good whip.” 

“ But to-morrow—Thursday—did you not think of seconding Lord 
E——’s motion ?” 

“Yes. Nevertheless, if you will put me up to-night, and Margaret 
can go out tolerably early, I can manage both.” 

“And are you going to speak in the House? I am so glad. What 
are you going to say ?” cried Miss Grantham. 

“Very little; nevertheless, it will be a beginning. But you will 
drive with me to-morrow morning ?” 

“Yes, certainly—directly I am dressed. And, Torchester, tell me 
= the news—about Mr. Bolton, and the Stamers, and Geoff—every- 

ing.” 

“ Bolton is a sad wreck, though better on the whole than could have 
been expected at first. His speech is much improved, but his right 
hand is nearly useless. He is to go away for change of scene and air. 
I met Mrs. Stamer and the girls at the duchess’s reception last night, 
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and I think there is a very promising flirtation between Mary and 
St. Lawrence. Erskine is in Paris; so is Lady Brockhurst—and 
Geoff” 

“ Yes, what is he doing ?” 

“Oh! he has moved into chambers in Gray’s Inn. He has routed 
out all his old law books, and bought a blue bag and a wig, and is 
going in for the Woolsack Stakes in the most determined manner. 
He is in Court all day taking notes, and has cut every one. Will not 
dine out—goes nowhere, I believe, but to see Bolton, whose seizure, I 
believe, is principally caused by his grief about having drawn Geoff 
into that unlucky banking concern.” 

“ What a change!” exclaimed Miss Grantham. ‘“ How dreadful !” 

“Tt is, indeed,” echoed Lady ‘Torchester ; “and yet his manner is 
as bright as ever. I should not wonder if he is very successful ; still 
I cannot help thinking that his hard work tells upon him—he looked 
so dark and worn when I saw him last. But he has not lost quite 
everything, has he ?” she added. 

“‘ Everything except a miserable three hundred a year.” 

“ And what is this dreadful place where he has gone to live ?” asked 
Miss Grantham. ae 

“ Gray’s Inn—not so bad after all. I dined with Geoff there the 
other day, and met a queer fellow—a barrister. We were uncommonly 
jolly. Geoff was most amusing, and the other man—I forget his name 
—is a great character. Lemoine, Geoff’s Canadian, is with him still— 
a first-rate servant.” 

“ And does Geoffrey Trafford associate with all these horrid people 
who live in this Gray’s Inn?” said Miss Grantham. 

“A good many ; but, you know, he is too much of a cosmopolite to 
be fanciful and exclusive.” 

“No, I do not think either of you could have been very exclusive, 
considering that you frequented Mrs. Berry’s soirées.” 

The Earl coloured. 

“What in the world induced you to go there?” persisted Miss 
Grantham. 

“T can hardly tell. I got into rather a card-playing set in Paris, 
and they all went. Geoffrey went there, I believe, to look after me.” 

“The less said about it all the better,” observed Lady Torchester 
stiffly. “It is not our province to inquire into the follies and errors 
of young men, especially when they are repented of and abjured.” 

Miss Grantham glanced mischievously at her cousin. ‘ You must 
have lost a lot of money, Tor,” said she, “or you would never have 
abjured it.” 

The Earl laughed. “I did not escape unscathed,” said he. 

“Margaret must not talk any more,” observed the Countess. “ You 
must go away, my dear boy.” 
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“One word before you go, Tor. Does Geoffrey remember that I 
have survived ? does he ever intend to come and see me ?” 

“Of course he does—he is only waiting permission.” 

“ Ask him to come down on Saturday and stay till Monday,” said 
the Countess. ‘It seems an age since I saw him.” 

“Don’t forget you are to drive me out to-morrow morning,” added 
the heiress, giving her hand to her cousin with a smile so caressingly 
sweet that, but for the Countess’s awful presence, Lord Torchester 
might have summoned courage to take a kiss, and in Miss Grantham’s 
sunny mood might have been forgiven. As it was, he left her presence 
more in love than ever. 

Descending the stairs he met Maggie, who had just come from the 
garden with her hands full of flowers, in the hall. 

“How do you do, Miss Grey? Iam so glad tosee you. What a 
trump you have been! If ever I am ill, I wish I had a chance of 
having you for a nurse. You might, you know, considering. Well, we 
mustn’t talk of bygones”—a gay laugh—* Miss Grantham is nearly 
all right again. I never saw her look lovelier.” The Earl was too 
excited to be prudent. 

“She does indeed. I am sure we all feel as if we had been respited 
from the grave by her recovery. Are you going up to town ?” 

“ Yes, but I am coming back to dine and sleep, for I am to drive 
Margaret out in my mother’s pony-carriage to-morrow ”—an irrepres- 
sible tone of triumph. 

“ And how are you yourself after all your fatigue? I say,” con- 
tinued the Earl, with a sudden accession of foresight, “ Miss Grantham 
is deucedly curious as to why Geoff Trafford and I used to go to 
Mrs. Berry’s—she will be sure to pump you”———_ A slightly awk- 
ward pause, for the Earl suddenly remembered that it would be 
awkward to ask a young lady to conceal the fact that he had proposed 
to her. But Maggie relieved him. 

“Trust me, Lord Torchester,” she said, with a mischievous smile, 
“Tam quite safe.” 

“Tam sure you are, and you can’t think how fond I was of you; and 
so I am still, only” His lordship broke off abruptly, a little 
shocked at his own candour. 

“Ts it not cruel of you to remind me of all I have lost ?” said she, 
laughing. “Confess, now, you are infinitely obliged to me for not 
having been equally fond of you ?” 

“Tf you had, everything would have been quite different.” 

“There, say no more, my lord! I'll keep counsel about poor Mrs. 
Berry’s soirées, Of course you were brought there by M. de Bra- 
gance.” 

“Exactly; and Geoffrey only came on my account.” 

As Lord Torchester spoke he happened to be looking straight into 
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Maggie's face, and in spite of her earnest effort for composure the 
bright tell-tale colour mounted in her cheeks, and even flushed her 
brow. A sudden light seemed to break in upon Lord Torchester, but 
he only said, “ Good-bye, then,” and departed. 

Maggie, hoping and hastily concluding that the Earl did not notice 
her absurd accession of colour, turned into Lady Torchester’s morning- 
room to arrange her flowers. 

Meantime the Earl gathered up the reins of the two fast trotters 
which were to whirl him back to his engagements in town, in deep 
thought. “ Was it possible that Geoff had been spoony on little Maggie 
Grey, or made love to her?” There was an interval when he remained 
behind in Paris which was unaccounted for; lots of mischief might 
have been done in that time. The Earl hoped that Trafford had not 
been making a fool of himself or Miss Grey. “ By Jove, I would never 
forgive him if he played fast and loose with her! she is such a little 
brick ; but it would be a curious affair if Geoff, whom I am certain 
came to choke me off, was caught himself.” 

When Maggie entered the morning-room she was a little surprised 
to find Lady Torchester standing in one of the windows, not looking 
over well pleased. 

As soon as the Earl had closed the door Miss Grantham declared 
her intention of going to sleep, and the Countess, having letters to 
write, left her, intending to send her maid to keep watch. 

On reaching the stair she was somewhat ruffled to find her son and 
that Miss Grey in close and cordial conversation, and as she passed 
into the morning-room could not help hearing the Earl say, “If you 
had, everything would have been quite different.” Could it be possiple 
that demure, designing, little Miss Grey was again twining herself 
round that unsuspicious noble-hearted boy? Now that she was more 
than ever anxious he should marry Margaret Grantham—to whom, in 
her present gentle and submissive mood, the good Countess was grow- 
ing warmly attached—it was alarming; once more she would consult 
Geoffrey, who had been her good angel on the former occasion. 

When poor Maggie beheld the Countess standing there with clouded 
brow, the colour which had been called up by the Earl’s eyes again 
deepened, and she said with some confusion : 

“T did not know you were here, Lady Torchester.” 

“Probably,” said that lady drily. ‘ You had better go up to Miss 
Grantham. She is sleeping, but ought not to be left alone.” And 
Maggie, her ears tingling, and feeling she had been rebuffed—why, 
she knew not—took herself and her flowers elsewhere. 

The succeeding days were a little anxious, for Miss Grantham was 
not quite so well; she was restless and slightly feverish. Lord Tor- 
chester was in despair—was it his fault? Had he talked too much to 
her, or let her talk too much? Did Miss Grey think he had kept her 
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out too long ? For the Earl turned naturally for comfort to Maggie ; 
she was so kind; she seemed to enter into his feelings for Miss 
Grantham like a real friend; there was so much simple common 
sense in her ‘opinions, that the young man was always in search of 
her, if not with his cousin, during his brief but frequent visits to the 
Beeches. 

His lady mother, however, pondered all these things in her heart, 
and very unpalatable food for thought she found them. 

Maggie had always felt herself at a disadvantage with Lady Tor- 
chester ; she was conscious that the Countess could not quite forgive 
her for having attracted the heir of Trafford, nor perhaps the sort of 
mastery of the position which her disinterested rejection of the young 
peer bestowed. Then Maggie was a malignant, and did not disguise 
her malignancy. She had on one occasion acknowledged that she 
would have no objection whatever to meet a Catholic, or, worse still, 
an “ Anglican,” in another and a better world ; and so far from being a 
safe and evangelical influence to dear Margaret Grantham, she rather 
confirmed that young lady’s Broad Church proclivities. Lady Tor- 
chester therefore found herself heartily wishing the favourite secretary 
away, though it would be hard to uproot her now, after her devotion— 
her successful devotion—to the young heiress; yet if Margaret was 
ordered abroad, as there was every probability, it would be absurd to 
take Miss Grey. The Countess determined to feel her way with the 
little secretary rather than with the self-willed Margaret, who, at the 
slightest suggestion to the contrary, would very likely have declared 
her resolution never to part with Maggie during the term of her 
natural life. 

There was another subject which troubled the even surface of that 
spiritual tranquillity on which, as an advanced Christian, the Countess 
prided herself. The interest which Miss Grantham evinced in 
Geoffrey, favoured as he was by his aunt, was anything but satisfac- 
tory to that lady. The young heiress had somewhat incautiously 
relieved the tedium of Lady Torchester’s companionship, and avoided 
the infliction of sundry memoirs of deceased divines, by indulging in 
rather unlimited disquisitions on Geoffrey Trafford’s past, present, and 
future. Moreover, the Earl had observed to his mother when he had 
returned from Llanelwy “that Margaret Grantham was quite devoted 
to Geoff Trafford, and would believe black was white if Geoff said so” 
—a mere ebullition of ill-temper on the young man’s part, as Miss 
Grantham had snubbed him considerably ; but his words sank into his 
mother’s heart. Fond though she was of her favourite nephew, she 
did not like the idea of his carrying off the Grantham heiress from 
her son. Torchester, though evidently fond of his cousin, might pos- 
sibly, if he thought Geoff preferred to himself, turn his attentions and 
affections to that Miss Grey. And here were all the dramatis per- 
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sone of the plot gathered under her roof! It was enough to rufile 
the heavenly composure of the most advanced Christian. 

With some idea of suggesting to Maggie that she was de trop in 
the Grantham establishment, Lady Torchester invited her to drive 
after luncheon on the Saturday when Lord Torchester and Mr. 
Trafford were expected to dinner. 

“Yes; pray go,” said Miss Grantham. “It will be a little change 
for you.” 

“And Margaret, my dear,” observed Lady Torchester as she was 
leaving the room, “I need not impress upon you the importance of 
extreme quiet; pray do not see Torchester or Geoff, should they 
arrive before I return. ‘They are both so pleased to see you are 
better that they will talk too much; but, indeed, I scarcely expect 
Geoffrey. Torchester did not think he would come till to-morrow.” 

“Oh, do not be uneasy,” replied Miss Grantham—Maggie thought, 
a little evasively. 

The drive was very tranquil and unexciting until Lady Torchester 
began to talk of Miss Grantham ; her wonderful recovery ; Maggie's 
admirable devotion ; the evidently profound attachment she felt towards 
her charming employer; and that it would be, no doubt, a pang to 
part, should Miss Grantham (as was most likely) be ordered to the 
south of France or Italy. But the whole family were aware of the 
obligations they were under to Miss Grey; and, whatever occurred, 
Miss Grey’s interests should not suffer. 

Maggie felt painfully puzzled. Why did Lady Torchester speak 
in this way to her—as if to let her know she was to be pensioned off 
and swept out of the life with which she had so far been identified ? 
Could it be possible Miss Grantham had commissioned her to speak 
thus, in order to rid herself of an obligation? No! her heart at once 
replied. Margaret Grantham was too frank, and true, and generous, 
to employ any go-between to do or say that from which she would 
herself shrink. 

So she listened with a choking sensation, said very little, and 
allowed the Countess to entangle herself in her talk; and that lady, 
observing her companion’s reticence, decided that Miss Grey was a 
designing little minx, exceedingly dangerous as an inmate, and cer- 
tainly to be got rid of. 

While poor Maggie was undergoing this mild species of torture, 
Trafford and the Earl arrrived at the Beeches. On finding.that the 
Countess was out driving with Miss Grey, both gentlemen strolled out 
to smoke in the grounds, not venturing to present themselves to Miss 
Grantham in the absence of both her guardians. 

That young lady, however, espied them from her window, and 
despatched Cécile to summon Mr. Trafford to her presence. 

It was more than Margaret Grantham’s eager indulged nature 
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could brook to wait the Countess’s return for that interview she had 
so longed for and anticipated. Not even Maggie, though she had her 
suspicions, had anything like a correct idea of the burning, craving 
desire which possessed Miss Grantham to right herself with Trafford, 
as she termed it in her own mind; by which she meant, to remove the- 
impression that she was hopelessly in love with him herself, and 
convey the idea that she was impelled to speak to him as she did at 
Eastnor by a temporary whim, principally induced by a generous. 
desire to retrieve his fortune. 

Then if she could succeed in persuading him that she had fallen 
back upon a mere sisterly affection, he might begin to think of what 
he had lost, or perhaps confide to her on whom he had bestowed his 
affections ; and who could it possibly be was a question that returned 
again and again to perplex her in vain. For, considering Trafford’s. 
various wanderings, it might have been some Indian, Canadian, 
Egyptian, Persian, or Norwegian beauty that had captivated him. 
‘And I am sure she is married,” was generally Miss Grantham’s con- 
clusion, “for Geoffrey Trafford is not the man to let a trifle stand 
between him and a woman he really loved.” One dim preposterous. 
suspicion sometimes flitted across her fancy, to be ckased thence as too 
ridiculous, too absurd ; it was the idea that little Maggie Grey might. 
have been the secret cause of Trafiord’s mysterious visits to Mrs. 
Berry. But this was impossible. Maggie, though the dearest creature, 
and very nice, was quite plain at times, and scarcely ever abso- 
lutely pretty ; and that a man like Trafford, accustomed to the eréme 
de la créme of society, to the fairest women, to herself! should 
bestow a thought upon so very unpretending a little blossom was. 
indeed a preposterous idea. Yet that drive in the Bois de Boulogne, 
described by Madame de Beaumanoir-—she could never quite get over 
that, in spite of Miss Grey’s frank explanation. 

These thoughts thronged her brain for the hundred and fiftieth 
time while she waited for Mr. Trafford to appear. What an age it 
seemed since Cécile left the room! At last the door reopened, 
Cécile said “ Entrez, monsieur,” and he was in her presence once 
more. 

“My dear Margaret—I am so glad to see you again!” He was 
kind and cordial, but there was no trace of the overpowering emotion 
that nearly choked poor Lord Torchester. 

Miss Grantham found it less easy to reply. She did not before 
know how weak she was. How delightful to hear his voice again! 
that pleasantly modulated voice, with a ring of cheerfulness and de- 
cision in it. 

“Ah, Geoff!” leaving her hand in his—“I thought I should never 
see you or any one else again.” 

“TI never quite despaired of you. Though none of us would like 
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to live through those days of terrible anxiety again. And now you 
are looking—better than ever.” 

Trafford drew a chair opposite Miss Grantham’s sofa, and facing 
the door, to which her back was turned. 

A short and slightly embarrassed pause ensued. The awkwardness 
of their last parting was present to the minds of both. At last Miss 
Grantham, with a woman’s social courage, and availing herself of the 
old frank intimacy which had existed between them for so many 
years, looked up with a kind of blushing archness very lovely and 
attractive, and said, smiling, “ Don’t suppose, monsieur, that I was so 
ill simply because you would neither have the half nor the whole of 
Grantham. The enemy had laid hold of me before that, and I have 
risen from the combat, scatheless, and_in my right mind. So we are 
old friends, and nothing else, once more, eh ?” 

Trafford was greatly pleased to hear her speak thus; it relieved 
him from a sort of haunting self-reproach ; it confirmed the friendly 
esteem he liked to feel for his fair kinswoman, and settled the footing 
of their future intercourse. 

“Pray do not suppose me such a conceited blockhead as to have 
imagined anything of the kind. I know you well, dear Margaret ; 
and I trust, even had circumstances been different, I should never 
have taken advantage of what was, I have no doubt, a generous, 
momentary impulse.” 

“You are quite a clairvoyant, Geoff,” said Miss Grantham, smiling. 
“So we are friends again.” She held out her hand as she spoke. 
Trafford took it in both his, and looking into her face with kindly 
brotherly admiration— 

“What luck some fellow will be in,” he said, “ some of these days, 
when he wins this hand and the heart that will go with it!” 

Miss Grantham shivered slightly. Could she ever bestow either on 
any other but this contradictory, provoking creature, for whom she 
yet hoped she had some attraction? ‘Oh, my love affairs are all to 
come,” she said, laughing lightly. “I shall look to you as a chief 
counsellor when they do. Now, tell me all about yourself, dear 
Geoffrey. What are you doing? Tor gives a wonderful account of 
you. Yet you do not look broken-hearted.” 

“On the contrary, I feel remarkably cheerful. I have taken 
chambers in (to you) an unknown locality. I flourish in a horsehair 
wig and a black gown the greater part of every day, to see if I can 
get a bite—that is, a brief. My sitting-room is as solemn as ranges 
of law books, papers, ink, and red tape can make it. And after the 
long vacation you will perhaps see in ‘ The Times’ law reports some 
mention of Mr. G. Trafford being with Cuddlestone, Q.C., or Ker- 
ridge, Q.C., or the celebrated Serjeant Eglantine. Then, if you have 
any regard for the success of your kinsman, pray for the sickness or 
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sudden death of any or all of these eminent counsel, and so shall I 
have a chance of addressing ‘My lord’ or ‘the gentlemen of the 
ury.” 

“But is it not awfully triste Geoff, all alone in such a place? 
Do you never ride, or dine at the club, or go anywhere ?” 

“TI have no horses, and ‘I haven’t got noclub.’ I have broken 
with my past life, and have gone in for work. But I never felt less 
tristesse. I have no time for it. You must not suppose that I am 
living up a court or down an alley. (rray’s Inn isa very distinguished 
locality. I tell you what it is, Margaret, when you are better and 
stronger, you and Lady Torchester must come to luncheon with me. 
It will be entirely new ground to you. I will receive you in my 
court dress, and it will be no end of a lark.” 

Miss Grantham clapped her hands in childish delight at the idea. 
She would be quite equal to lunch at Gray’s Inn next week. It 
would be so new and droll. “ And we will have Torchester.” The 
young heiress was radiant; she had not felt so happy since that last 
meeting at Eastnor. Trafford was just about to reply, when the door 
opened gently. 

Miss Grantham’s eyes were on her companion’s face, and she was 
suddenly struck and silenced by the expression which flashed across it— 
a quick vivid gleam of irrepressible joy—a something she had never 
read in it before; and the next moment it was gone, and Trafford’s 
face was dark and quiet as usual. He rose, however, but did not 
speak or advance from his place. 

“Who is it?” asked Miss Grantham, feeling certain whose voice 
would answer. 

“ Maggie,” was the reply, as that culprit hesitated at the threshold. 
“T thought you were alone ;” for Lady Torchester had been informed, 
on reaching home, that “ My lord and Mr. Trafford had arrived about 
an hour ago, and had gone out in the grounds.” 

“ Well, come in,” said Miss Grantham, with just a tinge of im- 
patience in her tone. 

Maggie obeyed, and advanced to the invalid’s sofa. 

“We meet under brighter circumstances than when last I had, I 
must say, the pain of seeing you, Miss Grey,” observed Mr. Trafford, 
drawing a chair forward. 

“Yes, it was a terrible time then.” Maggie kept her eyes carefully 
averted. She was greatly annoyed at having broken in upon this 
ttte-a-téte, and not a little disturbed by such a sudden meeting with 
Trafford. ‘ 

“T am surprised and charmed to find Miss Grantham looking so 
marvellously well—better, I mean—than I had hoped; the result, 
I suppose, of sound health and good care.” A slight bow to 
Maggie. 
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“Have you had a pleasant drive?” asked Miss Grantham languidly. 

“Oh, yes; and as you are not alone, I will leave you. I shall be 
in my room, if you want me.” 

Trafford crossed to the door, and opened it for her. She bent her 
head in acknowledgment, but kept her eyes on the ground. 

“Yes,” said Trafford, resuming his seat, and looking quickly and 
keenly into his companion’s face ; “a luncheon at Gray's Inn will be 
an adventure for you, and cast a halo round my dingy chambers which 
will light them up for manya day. However, as their dimensions are 
by no means magnificent, we must not indulge in too large a party. 
We will allow Lady Torchester one parson, and yourself one adorer 
besides Tor, always provided it be not Sir Hugh Erskine ;_ and I am 
to be permitted to introduce two natives in or out of the costume of 
the country.” 

Miss Grantham’s attention was caught and amused by this quick 
resumption of the subject, as Trafford intended it should be, for he had 
noticed the sudden change in her voice and face as Maggie entered. 

“Poor Sir Hugh!” said she, with a slight coquetry of manner. 
“Why do you dislike him? He is very nice.” 

“Oh, for a complication of reasons—or no reason.” 

“T found a hecatomb of his cards when I was able to look at such 
things. Is he still in town ?” 

“That I cannot tell. I know town, in your sense, no longer.” 

“But, Geoffrey, you cannot keep this up; you cannot live always 
apart from every one and every thing you have been used to?” 

“T think I shall. Moreover, I do not think I have much choice. 
And you must remember I never degenerated into a regular London 
man. I belong to a wider circle. Will you cut me altogether when 
I have settled thoroughly to my place and have got my shoulder to 
the collar ?” 

“ Geoffrey !” said Miss Grantham, with what seemed to Trafford an 
alarmingly tender intonation. 

“ You must not let me stay too long,” he resumed. “I do not feel 
at all inclined to go, but I ought not to tire you.” 

“You do not—not in the least. Do you know, Geoff, as we are 
going to be faster friends than ever, you really ought to tell me whom 
you are engaged to, just as a mark of confidence?” 

This most unexpected attack surprised and rather nettled him. He 
thought it indiscreet of his fair kinswoman, to say the least. 

“Engaged!” he repeated. “ Who says I am engaged ?” 

“T thought—I understood you were,” replied Miss Grantham, a 
little falteringly. 

“T have not taken vows of celibacy,” said Trafford, smiling; “and 
possibly one of these days, when I make that famous speech which is 
to carry away judge and jury, and prove that black is white, when 
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solicitors grow obsequious and briefs numerous, I may present a Mrs. 
Geoffrey Trafford to you; but it is rather a remote contingency.” 

“She must be very nice, Geoff—a thorough gentlewoman, re- 
member, or I shall have nothing to say to either of you.” 

Her words and tone struck Trafford as peculiar ; but he replied at 
once carelessly, with a pleasant laugh, “I trust she will meet with 
your approbation ; but however mistaken my judgment may be, it is 
probable I shall be principaliy anxious to please myself.” 

“ A defiance of my opinion,” thought Miss Grantham, who paused 
before replying, in some uncertainty. And while she hesitated, Lady 
Torchester, having divested herself of her out-door dress, came in to 
bestow some of her society on the invalid. 

“You here, Geoffrey !” exclaimed the Countess, feeling an unusual 
degree of annoyance at the sight of her nephew in such close and 
friendly conversation with the heiress. “I thought, Margaret, you 
said you would not see any one till I came back ?” 

“Did I? Well, I ought not to have said so, for it is so long since 
I saw Geoff, I was sure not to wait till you came in.” 

“ Has Miss Grey been with you since we returned ?” 

“ Yes; she just looked in, and went to take off her bonnet.” 

“T am surprised she did not mention Geoffrey was here.” 

Maggie rose twenty per cent. in Miss Grantham’s estimation. 

“ As I am evidently a transgressor, I shall depart,” said Trafford. 

“Oh, I am delighted to see you, Geoffrey; but I am so anxious that 
Margaret should not be imprudent or over-exert herself. It would 
be terrible to have her thrown back while she is under my care.” 

“Or any one else’s, I imagine. Well, I will go and look for 
Torchester.” 

“ And tell him I will see him this evening, after he has dined. But 
he must come up in good time. I go to my room at nine.” 
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Sf this be Dreaming, let me Rest. 





I. 


Ir is not good, quite, as a rule, 
To be pronounced a dreamer, 
Another name, oft, for a fool, 

Or vain and empty schemer ; 


But yet sometimes I love to dream, 
And let my jaded senses 

Go drifting back on life’s dark stream, 
To seek the fountain whence is 


The purer water—kinder thought, 
The simpler, calmer pleasure, 

The trust with no suspicion fraught, 
The faith without a measure; 


The noble, fleeting faith of youth, 
The generous emotion, 


The scorn of meanness, love of truth, 
And childhood’s pure devotion. 


Phantoms are these that haunt the day, 
Dreams, seen with waking eyes; 

But when in trance I pass away 
The solid forms arise ; 


I see this old world at its best, 
Good praised for Good’s own sake. 

If this be dreaming, let me rest ; 

I'd rather not awake. 


II. 


In such a trance, I think that we 
Don’t toil at making money 
For self alone, but like the bee, 
In keen pursuit of honey, 
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Are labouring for the common store ; 
And he who labours longest, 

Who garners more, is free the more, 
Most merciful, the strongest. 


I think that no one is denied 
To live by wit or labour; 

That upright wealth is ne’er decried 
By any idle neighbour ; 





That trade is honest—commerce high, 
And worthy of the nation ; 

That nothing like a man would lie, 
With millions as temptation ; 


That all some cavillers may say 
Such confidence to banish, 

Is but a nightmare of the day, 
That with the dawn will vanish. 


I close my eyes in Fancy’s nest, 
And wait for light to break. 
If this be dreaming, let me rest ; 

I'd rather not awake. 


III. 


In such a happy trance, I ask, 
“Who would a Ruler be ?” 
Severe his study—great his task. 
He should be—must be, free 


Of every selfish petty care ; 
No favour show, or hate; 

No love but for his country bear, 
No child have but the State. 


To gain his post his front must be 
Erect before the world, 
And nought corrupt or evil see, 
} ' Where’er his flag’s unfurled. 


To such a man, the very thought 
That service could be sold, 
That place or power could be bought, 
That one could be so bold 


As to do wrong because he’s great, 
And at uprightness gibe, 
Silence fair comment with a threat, 
Blast justice with a bribe, 
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Would agonise his noble breast, 
His heart with grief would break. 
If this be dreaming, let me rest ; 
I'd rather not awake. 





IV. 





In such a trance I often hear 
Sweet music passing nigh; 

I see a brightness in the air 
That is not from the sky. 


The strain my soul in rapture dips, 
The light all art defies: 

The one wells out from woman’s lips, 
The other from her eyes. 


Dear mothers of the coming race! 
Sweet buds of promise fair! 

No pigments desecrate thy face, 
No drugs make dim thy hair. 


On thy fair form no vain display 
Of lace, and silk, and gold; 

And he who wins a heart can say, 
"Tis his in Love’s own fold— 


His own, in sickness and in health, 
(No matter what he’s got); 

If rich—to purify his wealth, 
If poor—to gild his lot. 


There are no purchased kisses pressed, 

Hands joined for lucre’s sake. 
If this be dreaming, let me rest ; 
I'd rather not awake. 


Vv. 


Tn such a dream all creeds resign 
Their controversial din 

On points of doctrine, and combine 
’Gainst Ignorance and Sin. 


Work out the old time-hallowed rule, 

To live by honest labour, 
And learn, no matter in what school, 
Fear Gop, AND LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR. 
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Admit that various belief 
To various minds is given, 

That various prayers may gain relief, 
And roads, may lead to Heaven. 


I hear no cursings, jestings, sneers, 
By one’s faith at another’s; 
Accepted flow repentant tears, 
And priests are bands of brothers, 





Who only teach that wrong is wrong, 
That sinners are but human, 

And be they rich or be they poor 
All have to smart in common. 


"Tis only in these visions weak 
That rank is clean forgotten, 
And vices found in moire-antique 
As bad as those in cotton; 


That equal punishment is prest 
On all who man’s law break. 
If this be dreaming, let me rest ; 

I'd rather not awake. 


A. ve F, 
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Ombre. 





Ir is said that the game of ombre, so popular during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, is about to be revived. It is also stated 
that, contrary to the usual course of things, the charms of the ancient 
queen of fashion will be found to supersede those of the modern 
favourite, bezique. 

In the prospect of this revival it may be worth while to endeavour 
to recall something about this shadowy recreation of our ancestors, 
now almost lost in the obscurity of years past and gone, and to 
examine what pretensions it has to a second appearance on the stage 
of modish life. 

The very name of “ombre” carries us back at once in imagination to 
the days of swords and wigs, powder and patches, ruffles and red-heeled 
shoes. It is Belinda’s game in ‘The Rape of the Lock; and as it 
is mentioned by Waller, no doubt the fair Sacharissa was one of its 
votaries. Nor, though piquet appeared to be the most appreciated 
in clubs and coffee-houses, did those who aspired to a reputation 
for gallantry disdain to make themselves acquainted with a game in 
which the gentler sex so much delighted. 

It has been conjectured by an authority on these matters that 
ombre might have been introduced into England by Catherine of 
Braganza, Queen of Charles the Second. But this is evidently a 
mistake. During the Civil War between Royalists and Parliamen- 
tarians numerous political pamphlets were issued on both sides; one 
publication among the rest bearing the inauspicious title of ‘ Bloody 
Games of Cards’; and in 1660 another brochure appeared, headed 
‘The Royal Game of Ombre.’ This was purely political, and not, as 
its name might purport, a manual of the game. Still, it proves 
ombre to have been at that time familiar to the people of England ; 
and as Queen Catherine did not land on our shores til! 1662, she, 
though in all probability fond of the game, could not be said to have 
first transmitted it from its native country. 

According to a small duodecimo volume on ‘The Royal Game of 
the Ombre,’ written, as stated on the title page, “at the request of divers 
honourable persons,” and published by Thomas Palmer at ‘ The Crown,’ 
in Westminster Hall, 1665, ombre was originally Spanish, and the 
name of the game ‘el hombre, the man; he who undertakes to 
play the game being called el hombre, or l'ombre. 

“Tt is a common saying with the Spaniards,” to quote from Palmer's 
book (alluding to the name), “that the Spanish ?ombre as far sur- 
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passes the French /a beste, as a man do’s (sie) a beast ;” and Sey- 
mour, in his treatise, adds, “It was so named as requiring thought 
and reflection, which are qualities peculiar to man;” but he does not 
further explain himself. We therefore are left at a loss to conjecture 
whether he intended to convey the idea that thought and reflection 
are qualities denied to women, or whether, taking man in the sense of 
humanity, he wished us to infer that the lower orders of the verte- 
brata might occasionally recreate themselves with a game at all-fours 
or beggar-my-neighbour, though ombre would prove too much for 
them. ‘ 

An Italian treatise on ombre also exists, bearing an early date. And 
as the expressions commonly used in playing ombre were a strange 
sort of mongrel between Spanish and Italian, it becomes somewhat 
uncertain whether ombre came to us direct from Spain, or whether it 
had not been partially Italianised before transmission. 

Ombre continued long in vogue, holding a conspicuous place in 
all the books of instruction for playing cards published during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘ Wits’ Interpreter,’ one of 
these manuals, dated 1670, was enlarged, with directions for playing 
the “Courtly games of l’hombre, piquet, gleek, and cribbage”; and 
in an edition of Cotton’s ‘Compleat Gamester, 1709, “L’Ombre, a 
Spanish Game,” is still among the list. Here, however, we meet 
with the name of “whist,” soon to outrival its foreign forerunner ; 
though the latter became modified and took the name of “ quadrille,” 
a game dear to the hearts of elderly gentlewomen, even in the first 
half of this century. 

Among the recollections standing out from the dim mists of 
childish days is one that presents itself vividly before me as I write. 
I was on a visit to a venerable relative in a provincial town, and on 
returning one evening from some forgotten expedition was ushered 
into the drawing-room, where I beheld six card-tables set out, and 
four old ladies at each table. I retreated to a corner and surveyed 
the scene with mingled awe and wonder, wonder where so many old 
women could have come from, and at the strange jargon that fell from 
their lips. I was told that they were playing “quadrille,” nor was 
my awe of the strange party at all decreased when I was afterwards 
informed that one ancient dame, aged eighty-five, remembered in her 
childhood having been spoken to by Dr. Johnson. So strangely do 
past and present link themselves together ! 

Many must, like myself, have in their possession certain counters, 
round and oblong, and delicate little fish, carved in mother-of-pearl ; 
but perhaps there may be some not aware that these represent the 
repuesta—the money staked at the game of ombre. 

We are assured that ombre is a serious affair. It is not by any 
means to be approached in a light or careless frame of mind. ‘To 
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play well requires a great deal of application,” we are told; and 
further on, that “attention and quietness are absolutely necessary in 
order to play well.” But at the same time our author is careful to 
impress upon the minds of his readers that he does not wish it to be 
understood that the pleasure is not worth the pains. On the con- 
trary, he speaks of ombre enthusiastically, as the most “ delightful 
and entertaining” of all games, to those “ who have anything in them 
of what we call the spirit of play.” 

Was it on account of the delightful and entertaining nature of this 
game that our ancestors became so devoted ‘to cards? If so, from 
ombre, angels and ministers of grace defend us! Nor, if we may 
believe the ‘ Spectator,’ was its moral influence such as to make us long 
for its revival. “I have observed ladies,” says Rachel Basto—for 
whose grammar Steele is answerable; he doubtless intended this as 
a specimen of the style usual amongst ladies in his day—*who in 
all other respects are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pink of 
good-breeding, who, as soon as the ombre-table is called for, and 
set down to their business, are immediately transmigrated into 
the veriest wasps in nature”—a consummation not devoutly to be 
wished ! 

The rage for card-playing arrived at its climax in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and continued unabated through the Georgian age. 
Ombre, we find, was still the favourite game with ladies, piquet with 
gentlemen—as the term was then understood—while whist, being 
considered more decorous, though also rather slow, was abandoned to 
clergymen and country squires. 

Whist, however, during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
began to assert its supremacy. 


* Let India vaunt her children’s vast address 
Who first contrived the warlike sport of chess ; 
Let nice piquette the boast of France remain 
And studious ombre be the pride of Spain ; 
Invention’s praise shall England yield to none 
While she can call delightful whist her own.” 


Thus sang Alexander Thomson in 1792, in a poem entitled 
‘Whist,’ that extended through twelve cantos; and still more marvel- 
lous to relate, this poem went through two editions! 

The rival games are also celebrated in a dramatic satire called ‘ The 
Humours of Whist,’ produced in 1743. One of the characters, Sir 
Calculation Puzzle, is made to say, “ Egad, you remind me, Sir John, 
of an observation I have made too ; which is, that as long as quadrille 
and ombre were the games in vogue, we certainly were under French 
influence ; whereas, since whist has come into fashion, you see our 
politics are improved upon us.” 

Various laudable endeavours were made from time to time to com- 
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bine instruction with amusement. There were games at cards invented, 
geographical, historical, arithmetical; but they lamentably failed. 
Both ladies and gentlemen persisted in taking their recreation neat; 
and ombre or quadrille—almost convertible terms—piquet and whist, 
still carried the day, and the love of card-playing continued to be in- 
dulged in to excess, as most of the authors writing during the last two 
centuries bear witness. 

Seymour, in his preface to the ‘Court Gamester,’ 1732, gives as 
his reason for publishing his treatise that “ gaming is become so much 
the fashion amongst the beau monde that he who in company should 
appear ignorant of the games in vogue would be reckoned low bred, 
and hardly fit for conversation.” ‘The Rambler,’ holding forth 
against the custom of spending part of the year in the country, 
where, he says, “the months of summer are a kind of stagnation, 
without wind or tide,” mentions amongst the causes of the ennui 
suffered by those who thus fly from “ the busy haunts of men,” the 
“‘card-tables forsaken”; and Goldsmith speaks of women staking their 
fortunes, beauty, health, and reputations at the card-table. 

He relates an anecdote of an old lady, who, in her last illness, was 
given over by her physician. Quite aware of her state, she sent for 
the curate of the parish, not to administer ghostly comfort, as might 
naturally be supposed, but to play at cards with her to pass the time 
away. Having won all her adversary’s money, she proposed playing 
for her funeral charges. ‘The proposal was accepted; but, alas! the 
lady expired just as she had made her game. 

The lower classes were apparently as fond of gambling as their 
betters ; and while in the great houses the gentry ruined themselves 
with ombre and piquet, the cottagers indulged in all-fours, cribbage, 
and other games now scarcely known by name. ‘This was so much 
taken as a matter of course, that a pack of cards came to be considered 
an appropriate addition to the “ hog’s puddings” sent as a Christmas 
gift to the poor families of the parish. 

Ombre may be played by two, three, four, or five persons. There 
are four principal trumps, spadille, manille, basto, and ponto. The 
two black aces are always trumps, the other two depending upon the 
suit chosen ; for trumps are not decided by a card turned up, but by 
the “ombre,” or one who undertakes the game. ‘The black suits count 
in the usual way, but in the red suits, below the knave, the order is 
reversed ; thus, a three takes a four, and so on. Nine cards are dealt 
to each player, the remainder being placed at the dealer’s right hand, 
to be drawn from in place of those discarded, as in écarté. 

No doubt, if ombre should reappear in the world of fashion, various 
manuals will present themselves before the public to explain the 
intricacies of the game. Not in these pages must the curious look to 
be enlightened on the mysteries of spadille and manille; not here 
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will he be taught how to bring forward his matadors, how to secure 
the voll, or escape the danger of being beasted. 

He may, if he so please, turn to ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ for there, 
Barrington says, “every incident in the whole deal is so described 
that when ombre is forgotten—and it is almost so already—it may be 
revived with posterity from that admirable poem.” And the author of 
‘ Serious Reflections on the Dangerous Tendency of the common Practice 
of Card-playing, 1754, remarks that “ Pope is heeded as little by the 
generality of polite men as a pack-horse upon the road. . . . They hear 
the jingle of his bells and pass on, without thinking of the treasure 
he carries ;” adding, that the only lines by Pope occasionally quoted 
in good society are those mock heroics, where, under the guise of a 
battle, he gives “his beautiful and accurate description of the game of 
ombre.” 

We are warned, however, that the study of the theory alone will 
not suffice to render us adepts in so serious an affair as Ombre. As 
in violin playing, skill is cnly to be acquired by practice. Chatto 
sagely observes, “in card-playing as well as in chemistry, the expe- 
rienced manipulators have a great advantage over the merely book- 
learned when matters are brought to the test. The real science of 
play is not to be acquired by the study of books, but by frequent 
encounters across the table with men whose keenness ensures attention 
to the rules of the game.” 

Nor even when thus skilled must we allow our philosophy to desert 
us, but must be prepared to meet misfortune with a courageous front ; 
for the author of the old treatise before alluded to foretells that not- 
withstanding all his directions our hopes may be defeated. As he 
says, “let a person play with ever so much judgment and caution, he 
will often find himself disappointed in his game... . For,” he adds, in 
conclusion, “Fortune will have a hand in small things as well as 
great.” 
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Com Creherne’s Candem. 


Wuar reader of old chronicle has not smiled at the description of 
the Bishop of Bayeux at the Battle of Hastings, riding hither and 
thither amongst the combatants, encouraging and exhorting, ‘and 
doubtless dealing some doughty blows with his priestly arm, when 
“our side” seemed to be getting the worst of it ? 

Yet was there nothing unnatural in this conduct of the reverend 
ecclesiastic. Do you think that Donna Amorosa, though she take 
vows and veil ever so enthusiastically, never looks back with longing 
to “the days when she went gipsying,” or sighs, as the moonbeams 
slant through her barred window, for serenade and masquerade, and 
the long warm summer-nights, and the stolen meetings under the 
silent stars? Does Lawyer Mendax, man of property and position 
though he be, never regret the time when frankness “came natural ” 
to him, and when purse and hand were at the service of the individual 
who happened for the time to be his fidus Achates? Many a furrowed- 
faced politician would give a year of his precarious pre-eminence to 
taste for a week the hearty partisanship of a public school ; and many 
a discreet divine feels his blood tingle, as he thinks on the day when 
he steered that plucky screw in at the death, and won that fusty old 
fox-brush that lies on the top of the book-case near the bust of Paley ; 
or as a twinge in his thumb (it never was quite right after that sprain) 
recalls that memorable Fifth of November when his strong left- 
hander, straight from the shoulder and smart from the toes, sent the 
blatant boatman staggering back into the dark waters of the Isis? 
We are men of peace now, of course; but blame us not if, in the soli- 
tude of our chamber, we take down the old broadsword that was so 
hot to strike in the consulship of Plancus; we shall do no harm by 
practising “cut 7”; for the blade is rusty and notched as Falstaff’s 
weapon the morning after he took to the road. 

Such being the case, it was no wonder that the Rev. Thomas 
Treherne never quite left off his old lunes, when he was deputed to 
his snug but small vicarage in W——shire. “Tandem Tom,” as he 
was called at the University, was one of those men in whom the 
“horsey” element is ineradicable. Circumstances or duty might for 
a time throw it into the background, but there it was, tenacious and 
insuperable as the scrofula or the heel of Achilles : 


“You may starch, you may straitlace a man if you will, 
But the scent of the stable will cling to him still.” 


Poor Tom! it was a sad day for him when he missed his first-class 
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through being seduced into “looking at” a horse for a friend; which 
process involved taking him over a high jump and getting his arm 
broken. He was so gloomy the day the lists came out that, being 
seated behind the sweetest tandem team that ever stepped, he didn’t 
even offer to drive for the first three miles; and he only brightened 
up when Charley Cridland handed him the reins of the pie-crust- 
coloured pair, with the remark, “There Tom! they may refuse you 
the laurels, but, by Jove, you're fully worthy of the bays!” 

He made a capital clergyman; his racing experience had taught 
him how to “come at the finish,” and consequently his sermons 
always led up toa point of interest towards the end; unlike some 
divines I have endured, who after exhausting all their real subject 
matter in the first ten minutes, instead of sending you home with 
something to chew on, dragged their slow length along, and used the 
second half of their discourse as a sponge wherewith to erase the 
impression made by the first. To be sure, the ruling passion would 
crop out at times; as for instance, when he summed up the fiercely 
impetuous character of the son of Nimshi thus: “In short, my 
friends, Jehu was a man who never could bring his horses in cool.” 
or when he chose that text about “many running in a race,” and, 
descanting on the difficulty of attaining perfection, feared that we 
should find “some only second in the race for righteousness, many 
a bad third, and” (with great emphasis) “the resi—nowhere!” One 
recorded act of his equals the enthusiasm of the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who left the performance of mass to attend the accouchement 
of a favourite mare. One day, in the midst of his sermon, he suddenly 
exclaimed, “Good heavens! he’ll stake himself!” and rushed out to 
the assistance of his black cob, whom he had observed through the 
window to have got into difficulties (and a ditch) by attempting to 
jump a hedge out of his paddock. To do him justice, he returned the 
moment the cob was extricated, and resuming with great decorum, 
“'Thirdly (as I was about to say when I was called away),” concluded 
his discourse wiih great fervour. It ¢s said that he once desired the 
prayers of the congregation for a sick person dangerously ill; which 
“person” proved, on inquiry, to be the cob aforesaid, who at that 
time was suffering from inflammation of the lungs, and who was to 
him as the apple of his eye. But this I do not believe. 

Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat: when the Fates would 
get a man into a mess they—leave him a legacy. As long as Tom’s 
income prevented his keeping anything but the little black trotter in 
his stable, his sporting tendencies never reached an unclerical excess. 
But when an unmarried relative died and left him a very considerable 
sum in railways, his thoughts would revert to his old favourite mode 
of charioteering, and, to parody Pope, 


“Some demon whispered, ‘ Thomas, drive a tandem!” 
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And he felt that if he could only once more double-thong his wheeler, 
and flank his lightsome leader round a corner, like Nelson at Trafalgar, 
he could die happy. 

Did ever man once admit an improper idea into his mind without 
its gradually growing till it culminated in mischief? Hardened 
hermits though we think ourselves, though our meat be herbs, and 
our drink the crystal stream, let us be cautious how we admit the 
fair stranger who begs so plaintively for admittance. We are not all 
St. Anthonies, and may not find missal and breviary quite so interesting 
as when we perused them before our cave’s loneliness had become a 
solitude @ deus. 

The Rev. Thomas Treherne, no doubt, had no more distinct idea 
of setting up a tandem than of riding for the Derby; yet why was it 
that on his next visit to Bristol he purchased a light, breedy little 
mare, the very thing for a leader of a team, and just the size for the 
set of harness that he brought with him, a present on his leaving 
College ? 

It is very rarely, except in novels, that Fortune gives us desire and 
opportunity at the same time. Are you glad or sorry, now, that young 
Hopeful came bursting through the bushes, that day of the picnic, 
when you were just about to lay your hand and heart at the feet of 
that pretty but silly Miss Monieless? Was it not a fortunate thing 
that it came on to rain that night after the croquet party, when, under 
the elms, you were getting so enthusiastic in your admiration of the 
moon, and of that very clever, but slightly unprincipled Frenchwoman ? 
Let us each of us bless Fate for what seemed then its contrariety, and 
murmur devoutly, Me servavit, Apollo! 

But when Fate seems to say “Go on,” few men indeed are reso- 
lute enough to resist the temptation. And so, when the Rev. Thomas 
received a letter from a neighbouring parish asking him to come and 
preach a charity sermon next Sunday, it seemed as if the thing he 
had so longed for was just within his grasp. What easier than tosend 
his faithful groom on before, with his leader, along the lonely road, 
to drive the cob till he overtook him, and so enjoy his favourite 
amusement without fear—alas, that such a word should have crossed 
the mind of a reverend gentlemen !—of detection? But Ido not care 
to dwell on the mournful spectacle of a good man departing from the 
path of rectitude ; suffice it to say, that the Rev. Thomas Treherne 
spent the whole of the afternoon flicking bees with a tandem whip in 
his kitchen garden; and that at eight o'clock on the Saturday 
evening a solitary traveller, muffled to the chin, might have been 
seen to drive cautiously out of the vicarage gate without his groom. 
He could not help feeling anxious till the village was cleared ; but as 
the cob stepped out and left the houses behind without his meeting 
any one, he felt his spirits rise, and dreamt not of the doom that was 
awaiting him. 
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To explain the sequel I must diverge a little from the main road of 
my narrative. The cob which Tom was driving had formerly been 
the property of a sporting publican, who, after making a little fortune 
in business, had seen the folly of his ways and gone over to the 
Methodists. As the sporting publican had been accustomed to trot 
him for any wager he could get laid, he was pretty well known in the 
vicinity, and none of his parishioners ever attempted to pass the 
Rey. Thomas on the road. But several times lately a stranger in a 
light great coat and white necktie, driving a bony dirty-white mare 
with a thin tail, had actually attempted to compete with Timothy 
and his driver in point of speed. Often had he done this, and as 
often had Timothy, responding to his master’s chirrup, left him 
behind with ease. Still it was annoying to find a fellow that would 
not know when he was beaten, especially as he could see that the man 
was “hard at work” on the mare each time, while Timothy never 
needed to do his very best to shake him off. Merrily that evening 
bowled along Timothy and his driver, and all the time behind them 
was approaching a Nemesis in the person of the man in the white coat. 

The Rey. Tom was just running over in his mind the heads of 
to-morrow’s sermon, when 


“He was ’ware of a dusty pair 
That came on his right hand.” 


But this time he turned his head away, though from habit he 
“collected” Timothy and prepared to give the new comer the go- 
by. As usual the cob sprang forward, and after trotting neck and 
neck for a few moments, the mare fell behind, though Tom fancied 
the mare went more freely than before, and thought he did not 
hear the lash of the thong or the sharp whistle with which he of the 
great coat was wont to stimulate his quadruped. 

Tom was always as careful as a mother of the cob, and at the next 
hill he got out and walked by Timothy’s side, stopping now and then 
to give him a loving pat. And now his rival, having cantered his 
mare up the first part of the hill, and trotted the rest, came up with him. 

“That's a niceish cob of yours, Mr. Boggins,” said he of the white 
coat. 

Tom instantly perceived that he had been mistaken for the sporting 
publican, and on the impulse of the moment determined to allow the 
other to remain in his mistake : 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive!” 


“ Yes,” he replied, “he’s a fair goer—a very fair goer.” 

“T don’t think he’s quite the equal of my mare on favourable 
ground. You see she goes best on a slight descent, and that was all 
against the collar.” 
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Tom gave a glance of contempt at the dingy quadruped, and 
replied carelessly, “ Don’t you think so ?” 

“No, I don’t; and what’s more, I wouldn’t mind proving my 
words, if it was worth while.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“JT mean that I'll trot you over a mile for a fiver, if you'll let me 
choose the ground.” 

Here was a temptation. Tom had twenty pounds in his pocket, 
which was to head the list of subscribers after his charity sermon. 
How pleasant to make it twenty-five! and then to teach this vulgar 
bumptious fellow a lesson. Still his better angel whispered “ Pause !” 

“You don’t seem to see it? Well, pr’aps you're right. The cob 
looks to be getting stale, and no doubt he aint so good as he used to 
be,” said the other satirically. 

Talk of women and the spretx injuria forme, what is that com- 
pared with the indignation, deep and dire, of the man who hears his 
favourite horse sneered at? Tom’s blood boiled, but he said calmly 
enough, 

“T think he’s good enough for your mare, at any rate. However, 
we'll soon see. What’s your ground and when ?” 

“From the foot of this hill to the next milestone, now,” said the 
man. ‘Suppose, instead of saying five pounds, we make it twenty.” 

Tom’s blood was up. All scruples vanished, and he replied, 

“Done. And now the sooner we start the better.” 

The cob stuck forward his ears and spread his nostrils as he flew 
along over the smooth macadam, for the parson felt so confident that 
he did not take the trouble to nurse him at the commencement; the 
man whistled to the dusty mare, and the reverend gentleman found 
himself engaged in a trotting match for twenty pounds a side with a 
man who might be a horse-stealer for aught he knew, or, worse still, 
a future member of his own congregation. 

Timothy takes the lead gallantly, but he has a little too much flesh 
for this sort of thing, and presently the mare has decreased the dis- 
tance between them by one half; and though Tom is driving the cob 
to perfection she still keeps creeping up as they turn a slight corner, 
and the milestone comes in sight at the side of the road. Tom lays 
the whip lightly across Timothy’s shoulders; he responds gallantly ; 
he is doing his very best, and Tom feels confident of success, when 
suddenly the man in the white coat pulls his hat firmly over his eyes, 
eases his hands at the same time, and the shabby-looking mare darts 
by poor Timothy like a ball from a catapult. 

When Tom reached the milestone his rival had pulled up, and the 
mare had scarcely turned a hair. He pulled out his pocket-book and 
paid the money without a word, and as he glanced his eye in un- 
willing admiration over the bony wretch that had defeated Timothy, 
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he fancied he perceived points of difference between her and the 
animal he had been used to trot by so easily. The general appear- 
ance was the same, to be sure, but this one had a different manner 
about her, so to speak. 

“Why, this isn’t the horse you've been driving for the last month ?” 
he says hotly. 

“Never said it was, sir,” says the man, pleasantly. This is the 
celebrated Flying Fanny, as you may have heard of ; it’s an extraor- 
dinary likeness, and turns out very convenient sometimes. And I'll 
tell you what, Parson, the next time you trot with a horse you think 
you've beaten, make sure it's the real Sir Roger. Good night. I’m 
afraid you won't see me at church to-morrow.” And whistling to his 
mare. he went off like a rocket. 

Tom saw that he had been fairly done, but he had learned before 
this to “ pay up and look pleasant”; and, after the first moment of 
exasperation, his only fear was that the smart individual would beast 
of his success in the parish. But he knew that these gentry are not 
given to unnecessary confidences. So, turning Timothy round, he 
proceeded on his way to the place where his groom was waiting, 
wondering at his master’s delay. 

The leader was harnessed; and, after a little restiveness and 
rearing, which was calmed down by Tom’s light hand and by the 
groom walking by her sile patting and coaxing, Firefly, as she had 
been christened, went off famously. The moon shone out, and the 
light evening breeze played on his face and freshened up Timothy, 
who had considerably settled down since his spin with the mare. Tom 
was doing what he had not done for years; and, as he let out his 
leader’s reins to let her do the work for Timothy, and caught his whip 
into a scientific double thong, he felt as if nothing could occur to 
counterbalance his present happiness, and thought no more of his lost 
twenty pounds than if he had been a millionaire or a sailor on shore. 
Happy the man who can cast care behind him in this manner !—who 
can cry “ Vogue la galvre!” though the sky threaten dirty weather, 
and something very like a white squall comes creeping up on the 
horizon. 

An apposxe simile; for before they had gone three miles, the 
evening changed to one of those thick-clouded, thunderous nights 
which sometimes precede a day of heavy rain; and unfortunately 
Tom, who seldom drove in the evenings, and had reckoned on being 
at his journey’s end by that time, had bronght no lamps. However, 
they went on as well as they could, by the dying twilight and the 
occasional gleams of the peeping moon, till they came to a cross-road. 
Here Tom and the groom had a short argument as to the way, which 
ended in the former taking half-a-crown from his pocket, and deciding 
between their opinions by the hand of Fate. They obeyed the oracle, 
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and turned to the right; and when the next gleam of moonlight 
shone they found they were in a byroad totally unknown to them 
and half flooded. Here the groom gets out to lead the mare, who is 
a little fractious at the splashing water. In another minute Tom 
feels his feet suddenly invaded by a cold fluid, the man ejaculates an 
oath which ends in a splashing gurgle, and the mare and Timothy 
are struggling for bare life in the rushing waters of the little River 
Trym. ‘To do the mare justice, she behaved splendidly after the 
first plunge, and although the gig was never meant for aquatic 
excursions, the stream, which, though a strong current, was nowhere 
up to the horses’ necks, was crossed in safety. It was not until the 
pair stood dripping and blowing on the opposite side that Tom 
thought of the groom, when the following dialogue ensued : 

“Sa-a-a-m !” (very loud). 

“ Hollo-o-o !” (distant and dismal). 

“Where are you?” 

“On an island, sir, half-drownded !” 

“Why don’t you come on?” 

“’Cause I can’t swim, sir.” 

“Well, Pll go on, and send back to you.” 

It was a dismal drive that Tom had after that. He knew enough 
of the country to be able to tell in which direction to steer; but it 
was long before he found his way to a bridge, and driving a tandem 
along a strange road on a dark night is not a pleasant task, especially 
when one of your horses is almost tired out and the other a hot 
animal that will not stand the whip. If he touched Timothy to keep 
him awake the mare bounded forward at the sound of the lash, and 
he was in constant fear of coming against some obstacle in the 
obscurity. 

At last he heard a sheep-bell, and a little further on he fancied he 
could discern trees and a gate. Cautiously descending, after knotting 
the reins to the back of the seat, and holding the: mare’s head with 
one hand, he felt his way to the latch of the gate. To place it wide 
open, still holding the mare’s head, was a task of some difficulty, and 
while so engaged the night cleared for a moment, and he could see he 
was on a very smooth and gravelly road between an avenue of trees. 
Keeping in the middle of this, he advanced until he struck his hat 
against a wooden surface, which he perceived to be a large door. 
Tom was overjoyed at having discovered a habitation at last, and 
began to thunder with hand and foot at the portal. No answer. He 
commenced another battery that might have waked the Seven Sleepers. 
Tom was puzzled. Had he fallen on a sort of deserted village? 
After a last attempt, which was as unsuccessful as the former, he 
sulkily mounted his dog-cart, and prepared to “try back.” 

Now the mare, like all her sex, was very much irritated when dis- 
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appointed, arid, having no doubt made up ‘her mind to a : good supper 
and bed after her labours, showed a determination:not to start again. 
Tom, who was in no humour for nonsense, brought the whip at first 
lightly, then severely, across her loins. The mare bolted forward 
indignantly into a gallop, and before Tom could get her in hand he 
felt the off-wheel catch in something stationary, with a shock that 
‘tossed him out as neatly as a shuttlecock flies from a lively battledore. 

It was some time before he could collect his faculties sufficiently to 
discover that he had sprained his left ankle slightly, besides various ~ 
contusions. He rose and tried to limp away, but found he had fallen 
into an oblong space, enclosed by what he made out by feeling with 
his hands to be a tall iron railing, so that like the worthy nephew of 
Gil Perez he was caught like a rat in a trap. 

After shouting until he was hoarse without effect, he determined to 
make the best of his position till morning, and before wrapping him- 
self in the rugs which fortunately had vo about his person when he 
fell, he felt in his coat-pocket for his sherry-flask, and drank as those 
only can drink who are nearly exhausted by work and worry. Then, 
seated on the smooth flooring of his singular prison, he patiently 
waited till morning should bring him some relief. 

The sherry was good; the night was warm and close; and despite 
the pain of his ankle and the hardness of his couch he fell in a 
quarter of an hour into a deep slumber. 

It was rather a surprise for the parishioners, when they assembled in 
the churchyard before service on the following morning, to find two 
horses, with every appearance of having freed themselves by force 
from the ruins of a dismantled dog-cart, and the pastor who was to 
have appealed to their charitable feelings that morning, peacefully 
slumbering, with an empty flask by his side, on the headstone which 
marked the spot “Sacred to the memory of Theodosia Huntingdon, 
aged 62 years.” 

Tom has not again tried an ecclesiastical tandem ; and if you ask 
him why he does not take an excursion with a leader now, he will 
most likely reply in the words of the Frenchman when they would 
have tempted him to a fox-hunt, “ J’y ai été!” 
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